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EMPIRE IN EVOLUTION’ 


By 
PAUL CRANE 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL once remarked somewhat fretfully 

during the war years that he had not become the king’s first 

minister to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire. Since he spoke those brave words it would seem, at 
first sight, as if the liquidation had, in fact, proceeded apace. 

On a gloomy reckoning, a hard-won heritage has been cast 
away in a matter of years and the stature of this country not far 
removed, in consequence, from that which it possessed when, 
four hundred years ago, it stood on the threshold of the first 
beginnings of empire. There is an obvious difference, however, 
about the comparison and it is not to our present advantage. 
Then, the English were a young people eager for adventure and 
expansion. Unknown lands beckoned them. They put out from 
West Country harbours to try their luck across the water. A new 
world, they could feel, was theirs for the taking. Sea~-power was 
the key to empire and England then was building the spirit that 
was to lead to naval might. In those days and for many years later 
there was always a prospect of expanding greatness to beckon 
men forward across the water. 

Now, by contrast, all has changed. The legions come tramping 
home from a largely abandoned heritage still in process of dis- 
solution. The drift is away from expansion towards the comfort 
and supposed security of a small island. The English are no longer 
anxious for adventure, no longer looking out beyond their 
shores. They have become a tired people with no place to go. 
Worse still, they have no desire to go anywhere. That is why 
what was once the heart of a great empire has become no more 
than an appendage of Europe. The difference is psychological. 
Geologically, the structure of England has not changed. Geo- 
graphically, its position remains the same as it was. What has 
happened is that the English have lost faith in themselves. That is 
why they have lost their heritage in a matter of years. Men talk, 
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it is true, of its evolution into Commonwealth; of the British 
Empire as growing up rather than breaking up. Those are merely 
words to cover over the failure of the post-war years. It is essen- 
tially moral; a loss of faith leading to an abandonment of respon- 
sibility. Matters are only made worse when weakness of this sort 
is disguised as magnanimity. 

The Master of Lauderdale’s extremely able book will do much 
to encourage those who think that the attitude portrayed above 
is based far too firmly on a wrong identification of the substance 
of empire with one of its several forms. 

The substance, he argues most powerfully, remains. What has 
changed is the form. The Empire has not broken up. It is, in fact, 
growing up into a Commonwealth, which is experiencing all 
the birth pangs of growth and which will experience many more. 
But the fact of that evolution remains and on its successful out- 
come depends, under God, the best hope, perhaps, of peace that 
can be built into the fabric of today’s world. Under the circum- 
stances, the task before us is that of accommodating ourselves to 
the new form, which the evolution into Commonwealth has 
taken since the war and which it can be made to take still more 
successfully in the future. That task will be hindered and probably 
rendered impossible by a dog-in-the-manger attitude, which lets 
the Empire go hang because the days of the proconsul are over. 
They are; but the day of the ambassador is at hand, and his task 
requires qualities of just as high an order as those possessed by the 
men who once ruled so splendidly in India and the Sudan. 

Perhaps, indeed, the qualities required today are higher. It is 
more difficult to pour capital into a colonial territory than to 
pour troops there, harder to give technical advice than to give 
orders. It requires much greater patience to serve under an African 
government ruling over an African realm of the Queen than it 
did so short a time ago to rule over that same territory when it 
was still a colony of the crown. But that is the extent of the 
change required by the evolution into Commonwealth and the 
challenge before those who are partners to it is best seen in 
terms of their ability to measure up to such a task. 

Of all Her Majesty’s realms this country stands in most need 
of adapting itself to that process of evolution into Common- 
wealth for which successive British governments partly by 
chance and partly by foresight have been so largely responsible. 
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It is not easy for those who have long ruled others to see former 
subjects in their new role as partners; to adapt themselves to 
serve in an advisory capacity where formerly their least command 
was law. The Englishman abroad, whether in an official capacity 
or in the guise of a tourist, has inherited from his ancestors an air 
of effortless superiority which colonial peoples aspiring to 
independence are liable so easily to interpret as disdain and which, 
in consequence, they find infuriating. It is in the interests of their 
peaceful evolution into Commonwealth that such an attitude 
should be discarded and that, in its place, there should be substi- 
tuted the kind of relationship one would naturally expect from 
those who are partners to a common heritage. Mr. Maitland tells 
us much most ably of the way in which, at the highest level, the 
closest interchange is maintained between Commonwealth 
governments; of the mutual trust which exists at government 
level between Commonwealth representatives in all Common- 
wealth territories. It is, indeed, remarkable and unique; but we 
should not become complacent. There is, perhaps, an even 
greater need now for the easy attitude on which this sort of 
relationship is based to be filtered down increasingly to all levels 
of interchange between Commonwealth peoples. And it needs 
to be developed especially in the day-to-day relationships existing 
between rulers and ruled in those colonial territories which are in 
process of rapid growth towards full Commonwealth status. The 
more in these territories an attitude of partnership can be made 
to prevail during their last stages of dependence, the greater the 
likelihood that when their time of full nationhood arrives, they 
will choose to remain in a Commonwealth where their status, in 
fact as well as in theory, is known to them as resting on a basis of 
proved equality. | 

Britain still holds a position of major responsibility in the 
Commonwealth; but she no longer remains at its head except by 
grace. Now, she is one of several partners to a great project, each 
of equal status; but hers is the additional task of bringing to varied 
nationhood within the Commonwealth those territories which 
she still holds in trust. Much depends not only on her willingness 
to see this added task as a trust to which she is in honour bound; 
but also on her ability to give it practical expression in terms of 
generous economic assistance to the territories concerned. The 
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country’s evolving territories. Equally strong, but not felt so 
strongly, is their need to ground themselves with the utmost 
firmness in a way of life based on the rule of law. Democracy, of 
itself, will not bring that. Economic stability is one of its essential 
conditions. This country must have the courage, in the prosecu- 
tion of her duty towards those who are still her subject peoples, 
to resist the naive formulae of Rooseveltian anti-colonialism on 
the one hand and, on the other, the crude anti-imperialism, which 
is, for the most part, the fruit of the envy always to be found in 
the twisted hearts of the lunatic fringe of the Left. 

Britain has a hard task before her if she is to accomplish 
finally and with dignity that process of evolution which has been 
well begun. She will do so the more easily if, in its prosecution, 
she gives generously of her own resources, whilst providing, at 
the same time, clear evidence of her understanding that, whilst 
hers is the major responsibility in this matter, she recognises her 
status as one of equality with the other fully-fledged realms of 
the Commonwealth. What is required now is not merely the 
present unobtrusive and very effective interchange of Common- 
wealth information at government level, which Mr. Maitland 
describes so well. Something further is called for that will reveal 
to the rest of the world, and not least to the evolving colonial 
territories themselves, the present reality of Commonwealth 
relationships. The need now is for the grand gesture; for some- 
thing that will give striking expression to the basic reality of 
Commonwealth relationships, which is, of course, the complete 
equality of status now persisting between this country and those 
other fully-fledged realms, which acknowledge the Queen 
either as Sovereign or as First Citizen. What the world must see 
is that Great Britain today is not laying down the leadership of an 
Empire. She is drawing others up to share it with her. Rightly, 
the Master of Lauderdale calls this a task for giants. It is; and it 
would be effected the more easily if the reality which it is were 
expressed in a series of striking gestures for all the world to see. 
Let us set down some which come very easily to mind. 

There is no reason, for example, why Conferences of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers should continue to be held solely in 
London. After the manner of those held between the financial 
ministers, they would do better, surely, in rotation round the 
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Mr. Macmillan’s recent Commonwealth visit should have been 
the first of its sort undertaken by a British Prime Minister. The 
British Prime Minister should know the capitals of his Common- 
wealth partners just as well as they know London. Be that as it 
may, the main object of these rotating Commonwealth Con- 
ferences would not be to soak Britain’s Prime Minister in the 
atmosphere of the Commonwealth, important and necessary 
though that would be. They would serve, rather, as a means of 
iving effective recognition to that equality of status which holds 
tween the Queen’s realms. Australia is not the inferior of 
Britain here, nor Ghana of New Zealand. Why not, then, show 
that we really believe that to be the case? There was reason for 
confining these conferences to a single capital whilst travel had 
to be made by sea. Air transport, however, puts every capital of 
the Commonwealth within easy reach of the other. It allows the 
use of the rotating Commonwealth Conference to serve as an 
expression of equality between partners to a common and very 
great project. 

The same effect would be had, only to a far greater degree, 
were arrangements to be made whereby Her Majesty took up 
permanent residence in no single one of her realms, but shared it 
equally amongst all the nations of the Commonwealth, either as 
First Citizen in the case of India and Pakistan or Monarch in the 
case of the rest. One is not suggesting that the Queen should flit 
from one dominion to another for a few weeks at a time; but 
that she should spend six months or a year in each of them, 
should it be possible for her to do so without strain to her health 
and strength. Her Majesty, after all, is as much Queen of Aus- 
tralia as she is of the United Kingdom. She belongs, as the 
Australians pointed out not long ago with affectionate regard, as 
much to them as she does to us. Why, then, should it be thought 
strange that she should reside amongst them or the New Zea- 
landers or the Malayans as much as ourselves? Why, as an obvious 
consequence of this, should it be thought strange for England to 
have a Governor-General standing in for the Queen during her 
absence from these shores? Sorry as all in this country would be 
to lose the Queen for so long, I am convinced that such a gesture 
would bring to the Commonwealth relationship that magic 
touch which it needs just now more than anything else. What 
finer gesture could there be than this? What more concrete or 
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conclusive evidence of this country’s desire to recognise, in a way 
for all the world to see, her complete equality of status with her 
sister nations in the Commonwealth? Such a gesture would lift 
the Monarchy to the heights, bringing it right into the lives of 
millions of Commonwealth citizens in away before undreamed of 
and binding those citizens very closely together in itself. 

One’s mind runs on to the level of the Services, of university 
life and of administration. It is good that Commonwealth staff 
officers are interchanged as they are today. It would be better 
still were whole regiments sent to serve in the territories of sister 
nations and under their high command. Is it idle to dream of the 
day when British regiments will serve once more on the North- 
West Frontier under Pakistani command, when the Malayan 
Regiment will do duty at Buckingham Palace, when Canadians 
will serve in the West Indian Federation and Australians train in 
South Africa? As with the Services, so with the administrators 
and so with the universities. So, too, in the matter of colonial 
rule. I would like to see citizens of the Commonwealth’s sister 
nations sharing increasingly in the administration of this country’s 
remaining colonial territories. I hope that the new Overseas 
Service will draw to itself the best from the sister nations. What 
the evolving Commonwealth needs just now is a great deal of 
mixing at all levels, something which is the fruit of a deliberate 
policy undertaken by all its fully-fledged dominions to give 
practical expression to their equality of status as partners wholly 
committed to the prosecution of a great endeavour. 

The mixing will come the more easily if, everywhere through- 
out the Commonwealth, the rising generation is shown what is 
intended and, by implication, the possibilities open to them of 
assisting in one of the greatest experiments of all time. To me it is 
tragic that, at this particular time, so many in this country remain 
unacquainted with the varied possibilities of service offered them 
by an expanding Commonwealth and that, in consequence, 
Ceylon, Burma (independent I know) and India should have to 
turn to Russia for technical advice and assistance which, with a 
little foresight, this country and her sisters might have provided 
and which the developing countries of the Commonwealth 
would so gratefully receive. There is an idea about that, with the 
close of Britain’s colonial era, her young men have no place to 
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opportunities open to those who would serve abroad in the 
Commonwealth are greater than ever before. The trouble is that 
so many remain unacquainted with them and one reason for this 
is that, at school, they are taught so little of the heritage shared 
by this country with her sister nations throughout the world. 
The young men of this country are ignorant of their heritage 
and, because they are, they remain unacquainted with the 
opportunities of service which are open to them overseas. Small 
wonder, in consequence, that the skilled personnel sought so des- 
perately now by the underdeveloped nations of the Common- 
wealth are supplied so largely by the enemy of everything for 
which it stands. That is one reason why Russia, at present, is 
winning the game of competitive coexistence. Ignorance of 
everything the Commonwealth stands for has cut down to the 
merest trickle what might otherwise have been a flow of young 
men, skilled in their varied jobs, anxious to seek a living abroad 
and eager, by so doing, to serve what they had been taught so 
rightly to see as the furtherance of a fine ideal. 

The task ahead is one of education; of injecting into the rising 
generation a sound measure of true patriotism, which we must 
possess ourselves before we can give it to others and of which, 
being English, we are not unnaturally afraid. 
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A PROMENADE OF 
PHILOSOPHERS: 


By 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


British philosophy on the one hand and the philosophising of 

France, Belgium, Germany and Italy on the other. The 
statement doubtless needs some qualification. But it certainly has 
a foundation in fact. And some attempts have been made to 
facilitate and encourage mutual understanding, if not agreement. 
Thus in the summer of 1953 the British Council organised a 
course of lectures at Peterhouse, Cambridge, for professors and 
teachers of philosophy from a number of foreign countries, the 
lectures being given by representative British philosophers. It 
would be interesting to know the composition of the audience. 
In particular it would be interesting to know how many, if any, 
continental philosophers attended the course of whom it would 
be true to say that there is a marked difference between their 
philosophising and that of their British colleagues. And if some 
of these did come, it would be interesting to have a more or less 
detailed account of their reactions. However, the lectures them- 
selves have recently been published under the title British 
Philosophy in the Mid-Century: A Cambridge Symposium. In the 
Foreword we are assured that the lectures proved to be of interest 
and that the exchange of ideas was fruitful. 

Professor C. D. Broad leads off with a paper (two lectures) on 
the local historical background of contemporary Cambridge 
philosophy. He writes in a characteristically lively manner, and 
his judgments are entertaining. Thus, after remarking that James 
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Ward’s Psychological Principles is probably unread nowadays and 
its author’s arguments ignored, Professor Broad comments that 
this does not in his opinion preclude the possibility that Ward 
may be substantially right and the contemporary fashionable 
views fundamentally mistaken. Again, of McTaggart’s two 
volumes on the Nature of Existence, Broad remarks that “the 
only works with which they can fittingly be compared are the 
Enneads of Plotinus, the Ethics of Spinoza and the Encyclopaedia 
of Hegel.” An outspoken and refreshing judgment, whether one 
agrees with it or not. 

At the close of his paper, Professor Broad makes a spirited 
defence of Bertrand Russell’s contribution to philosophy, 
observing that those who now decry Russell’s work or damn it 
with faint praise “will be fortunate indeed if they can accomplish 
in their prime anything comparable in value with some things 
that he has written in his old age.” To understand such remarks 
one must be acquainted with recent philosophical writing in this 
country, in particular with the rather condescending way in 
which certain writers have spoken of Russell’s ideas of philo- 
sophical analysis. Broad is engaged in defending Russell against 
those of the latter’s juniors who look on the great man’s theories 
as outmoded. And his intervention is understandable. But one 
can perhaps take these things too seriously. Posterity is not, of 
course, infallible; but after an interval of time the change of 
fashion which has prompted some condescending comments on 
Russell’s idea and practice of analysis will itself have passed into 
history, and posterity will make its own considered judgment 
about what is of permanent value in Russell’s writings. 

Dr. A. C. Ewing of Cambridge writes on recent developments 
in British ethical thought, and Professor C. A. Mace of London 
on some trends in the philosophy of mind. His lecture is mainly 
concerned with “the ghost in the machine,” to use Professor 
Ryle’s now famous phrase. According to Professor Mace the 
Cartesian dualism (and anything approaching it) is dead. But 
there is a dualism which remains and which is inevitable. The 
nature of this dualism can perhaps best be illustrated by Mace’s 
own analogy of the rainbow. We can say that the “real” rainbow 
is the rainbow as it appears and that the physicist’s rainbow is 
the “ghostly” version. Or we can say that the rainbow is “really” 
an affair of electromagnetic events which “appear’’ to the human 
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observer as a band of spectral colours. We can say either the one 
thing or the other, as we prefer. Similarly, we can say, if we like, 
that the introspected mind is just a body and its goings-on, as 
they appear to the body in question and to nobody else. Or, if 
we prefer, we can say that the physical body, as described by the 
anatomist, is the more ghostly thing and that we “really” are 
more or less what we feel ourselves to be. In other words, there 
is a “ghost in the machine” ; but the ghost is simply the machine 
as it appears to itself. | 

The body appears to itself? Well, it does, of course, if we equate 
“body” with “human being.” But the whole question is whether 
this is a valid equation. We can make it valid by so extending the 
range of meaning of the term “body” that it becomes true to say 
that the body appears to itself. But this procedure leaves us where 
we were vw be. in regard to the problem of the relation between 
mind and body. The history of philosophy of the mind makes 
it abundantly clear that it is a difficult problem. And attacks on 
dualism have this to be said for them, that they are based on the 
very proper conviction that the human being is a unity. But I 
do not think that the problem can be solved by reductionism. 
And while talk about the “transcendental ego” is doubtless 
capable of leading one up the garden path, we ought, as philo- 
sophers if not as empirical psychologists, to take the subject 
seriously. (By “‘subject” I mean, of course, not subject-matter 
but the conscious active subject who is necessary even for the 
process of reduction.) 

In an interesting paper based on his inaugural lecture at the 
University of Bristol, Professor S. Kérner writes on types of 
philosophical thinking. Among other matters he discusses the 
function of what he calls “metaphysical directives.” In his view, 
the analytic philosophers, for instance, use criteria for deciding 
between a proper and improper analysis, and these criteria are 
philosophical, though they do not themselves fall under analytical 
philosophy. The criteria need not, of course, be explicitly stated. 
But one philosophical pursuit is precisely that of trying to make 
explicit the implicit metaphysical directives that lie behind, as it 
were, different theories and theoretical activities. 

I do not think that I can make any useful comments on 
Professor R. B. Braithwaite’s paper on probability and induction. 
But I cannot pass over Professor K. R. Popper’s brilliant lecture 
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on the philosophy of science, which takes the form of a personal 
report of work done by the lecturer since the autumn of 1919. 
Professor Popper is mainly concerned with the problem of the 
demarcation between scientific and non-scientific theories. His 
verdict is that “falsifiability, or refutability, is a criterion of the 
scientific status of a theory.” As far as I am competent to express 
any opinion on the matter, this seems to me to be the correct 
decision. In a very interesting discussion of the psychological 
theories of Freud and Adler, Professor Popper argues that they 
are not strictly scientific theories. It is useless to say, for instance, 
that Adler’s theory is always verified by clinical evidence. For 
the clinical evidence often confirms the theory only by being 
interpreted in the light of the theory. Followers of people such 
as Adler and Freud implicitly treat their theories as irrefutable, 
in the sense, for example, that, given any piece of conduct or 
any psychological condition, it is always interpreted in terms of 
the theory in question and is then quoted as a piece of confirming 
evidence. But an irrefutable theory is not a scientific theory. A 
theory qualifies for the rank of scientific theory only if it is 
empirically testable; and a genuine test is a serious attempt to 
falsify the theory. “Testability is falsifiability.” Why? “Only the 
falsity of the theory can be inferred from empirical evidence.” 
And if we interpret a theory in such a way that it necessarily 
escapes the possibility of refutation, we take it out of the sphere 
of scientific theory. 

It must be emphasised that Professor Popper is not concerned 
with a criterion of meaning. He is not saying that no theory can 
be meaningful unless it is in principle empirically falsifiable. Nor 
is he concerned with the truth of theories. He is not saying, for 
instance, that there is no truth in the theories of Freud and Adler. 
He is concerned with the demarcation between scientific and 
non-scientific hypotheses, not with ruling out the latter as being 
all untrue or as meaningless. In other words, Professor Popper’s 
argument is not to be understood in a logical positivist sense. 
And he protests against any such interpretation. 

Professor A. J. Ayer contributes a characteristically lucid 
essay on the subject of perception. In the course of it he rejects 
phenomenalism. This theory, which was once held by Ayer 
himself, has gained adherents, he remarks, because it was 
assumed that if statements about physical objects can be verified 
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or falsified only through the occurrence of sense-data, they must 
be reducible to statements about sense-data. “This is a natural 
assumption to make, but I now think that it is false.” But this 
does not mean that Ayer is prepared to throw overboard the 
idea of sense-data. He admits that a problem arises if we assume 
that all that we are ever directly aware of in perception is our 
own sense-data. For it may then appear that we are imprisoned 
in a private world of sense-data, and that we can never know 
anything at all about the external world. It is therefore no matter 
for surprise if those philosophers who regard the problem of our 
knowledge of the existence and nature of the external world as 
an unreal problem prefer to dispense with sense-data. “But 
philosophical problems are not settled simply by our taking care 
that they should not arise.” An admirable observation, whatever 
one may think about its application in this particular instance. 
Incidentally, in retaining the theory of sense-data, Ayer is at one 
with the veteran philosopher, Professor G. E. Moore, who con- 
tributes a short paper on visual sense-data. Moore asserts that 
Ayer misunderstood his position in regard to a particular point; 
but they both retain the theory of sense-data. The interesting 
point is that Ayer no longer thinks that the theory entails 
phenomenalism. 

The last paper (two lectures) in this volume is by Dr. T. 
Redpath of Cambridge and is devoted to some problems of 
aesthetics. It is a paper of very considerable interest. Dr. Redpath 
first discusses the question whether the meaning of a poem is 
the meaning which the poet intended it to have. He maintains 
that though a poem can mean what it was intended by the poet 
to mean there is no good reason for supposing that it must do 
so. It may mean less than it was intended to mean, or it may mean 
much more. Dr. Redpath then goes on to discuss the relations, 
logical and causal, between the “reasons” which can be given 
for an aesthetic value-judgment (for instance, that a particular 
novel is “good”) and the judgment itself. He suggests, in an 
undogmatic way, that the relation between descriptive proposi- 
tions and value-judgments is not a logical one, and that when 
it seems that a value-judgment follows logically from descriptive 
propositions, it will turn out in the end that the latter were 
concealed value-judgments. 


Professor H. Bondi deals with some philosophical problems of 
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cosmology, Professor G. Ryle with the theory of meaning and 
Mr. Stuart Hampshire with the interpretation of language. But 
I cannot comment on all the papers contained in the volume. 
As for the long paper by Margaret Masterman (Mrs. R. B 
Braithwaite) on metaphysical and ideographic language, I do 
not feel that I have yet sufficiently digested it or thought out its 
implications to be able to discuss it. She aims at dissipating the 
stifling clouds of logical positivist “smog” with a view to getting 
a glimpse of the essential logical structure of metaphysics. And 
her general thesis is that there is an analogy between ideographic 
and metaphysical thinking sufficiently close for an exploration of 
the first to count as pointing the way to the discovery of the 
nature of the second. Perhaps this view is to be connected with 
the slogan that every realm of discourse has its own “logic.” 
And I certainly do not wish to deny that the use of analogy in 
metaphysics may render relevant an examination of ideographic 
thinking. So Miss Masterman’s experiment is doubtless worth 
making. But in the long run, of course, what people wish to 
know is whether metaphysicians can tell us anything which is 
both true and worth saying. 

British Philosophy in the Mid-Century gives us, for the most 
part, specimens of philosophising rather than descriptions of 
British philosophy. For a Aetigiuntineied account we can 
turn to Mr. G. J. Warnock’s English Philosophy Since 1900. 

I had better say at once that the title of this book is thoroughly 
misleading. Given the title, the reader has a right to expect a 
treatment of, for example, the systems of Alexander and White- 
head. But he finds nothing of the sort. Instead he finds an account 
of the development of the now prevailing current of British 
philosophical thought, with such references to Bradley, Bosanquet 
and McTaggart as may be relevant to such an account. 

This having been said, I can now go on to say that the book, 
considered as an account of the development of a particular line 
of philosophising, is to be highly recommended. Mr. Warnock 
writes clearly, pleasantly and with good-humoured moderation. 
From time to time he pauses and looks back over the ground 
covered; and this is, I think, a great help to the reader. Further, 
the book is not exclusively historical and descriptive: the author 
discusses the ideas of which he treats, and his discussions are 
stimulating and enlightening. It is only the title which is objec- 
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tionable. The work itself is an excellent and valuable addition to 
the Home University Library. 

Mr. Warnock shows that logical positivism in the proper 
sense was a passing phase in British philosophical thought, and 
that contemporary philosophy in this country, while for the 
most part admittedly unmetaphysical, is not doctrinally anti- 
metaphysical in the positivist manner. The question arises, how- 
ever, whether the positivists did not attribute to philosophy a 
more positive, even if a very limited, function than is attributed 
to it by contemporary philosophers who look down their noses 
at logical positivism. There seems to be a tendency, fostered by 
some aspects of Wittgenstein’s thought, to bring things back, 
wherever possible, to the standpoint of “common sense,” that 
is, to the standpoint which precedes the raising of philosophical 
problems. Bertrand Russell’s criticisms of the contemporary 
phase of philosophical thought in this country are certainly not 
without their point. 

This question is, of course, noticed by Mr. Warnock. He tries 
to show that, whatever Wittgenstein may have held about 
philosophy’s function of dissolving philosophical problems, 
Professor J. L. Austin believes that there is something positive to 
be learned not only about language but also from language; 
from conceptual analysis, that is to say. I should like to add that 
Professor Ayer is not among those who think that the whole 
business of philosophy is to dissolve philosophical problems. 

But the impression that British philosophers spend their time 
dissolving philosophical problems comes, I think, much more 
from their utterances about philosophy than from an examina- 
tion of their actual philosophising. British Philosophy in the 
Mid-Century, for example, certainly does not give the over-all 
impression that all our philosophers are “therapeutic positivists.” 
Far from it. Further, it exhibits a wide range of interest. Some of 
the audience, if not previously acquainted with modern British 
philosophy, may have been puzzled by the approach and treat- 
ment manifested in certain papers. But they can hardly have 
gone away with the impression that we take no interest in any 
but very trivial questions. It is true that the philosophy of 
religion was not directly treated, except for Margaret Master- 
man’s occasional citation of propositions from theology. But, 


generally speaking, the philosophers who took part in the course 
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as lecturers are not much interested in religious matters. And it 
is just as well that they kept away from the subject. 

The typical British philosophers of today seem to regard 
Bergson as a mystically-minded dreamer who had a marked 
weakness for imprecise and metaphorical language, and who 
rushed into bold speculative hypotheses whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. So it is not surprising to find that the book on 
Bergson in the series entitled “Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought” is by a professor of French language and 
literature, Professor I. W. Alexander of the University College of 
North Wales, Bangor. Possibly, those whose studies lie in the 
field of literature are more. likely to appreciate the significance 
of a leading metaphysician such as Bergson than are our rather 
down-to-earth professional philosophers. 

Professor Alexander sees in Bergson a precursor of the thinkers 
who conceive philosophy as an elucidation of “existence” and of 
“being-in-the-world.” In other words, he sees in Bergson a 
precursor of existentialism, if this term is understood in a fairly 
wide sense. Thus in one place he shows himself anxious to find 
room in Bergson’s thought for the concept of “dread.” I do not 
mean, of course, that the author fails to give an exposition of 
what Bergson said, so far as this can be done in an essay of just 
over a hundred pages. But the exposition is directed towards 
throwing into relief what the author regards as Bergson’s con- 
temporary relevance. This procedure possibly gives to the French 
philosopher’s thought a slant which is not immediately evident 
in his writings. But it is doubtless one way of showing that 
Bergson is not a dead thinker, without any significance for 
present-day philosophising. In a short chapter on “meanings and 
intentions” the author relates Bergson’s ideas to the ideas of 
meaning propounded by “‘logical positivists and linguistic 
philosophers.” And he explains the function of Bergson’s use of 
images. (Should one follow Margaret Masterman and speak of 
“deographic thinking” ?) The book is perhaps rather too closely 
packed. But it is no easy task to expound a complex philosophy 
within the limits determined by the nature of the series, especially 
if one wishes also to bring out its contemporary relevance. 
Something has to be sacrificed. And it seems that it is critical 
discussion which has suffered. But it may be, of course, that the 
comparative absence of criticism simply proceeds from the fact 
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that Professor Alexander believes that Bergson is generally right. 

The same series, “Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought,” brings us a book on Martin Heidegger. The author, 
Marjorie Grene, has the advantage of having studied under 
Heidegger; and it seems to me that she has executed a difficult 
task very well. It is well enough known that Heidegger has 
always insisted that he is concerned with an ontological problem, 
the problem of Being, and that he is not an existentialist. But 
Mrs. Grene insists, and in my opinion quite rightly, that the 
Heidegger who matters is precisely Heidegger the existentialist. 
Although his analysis of human existence is bound up with his 
ontology, we must, in fairness to the philosopher himself, dis- 
tinguish the two. “The trouble with Heidegger's ontology is not 
that it is ontology, but that it is spurious ontology; while his 
existentialism (we must call it that despite his disclaimer) expresses 
the ultimate insight of that tradition; the very heart of the 
existentialist message.” In Heidegger’s concept of authentic 
existence, for example, Mrs. Grene finds the expression of a 
genuine insight. But the so-called “ontology” of Sein und Zeit 
is not, the author maintains, really ontology at all. “In so far as 
it makes sense it is what Sartre quite correctly calls philosophical 
anthropology.” As for Heidegger’s later writings, Mrs. Grene has 
no difficulty in showing their ambiguity and inconclusiveness; 
and she draws attention to “the irresponsible and egocentric use 
of texts for which Heidegger is rightly notorious.” 

It will be seen that Mrs. Grene, while she endeavours to be 
fair to Heidegger and allows him genuine insights, is far from 
uncritical in her attitude towards his thought. A German philo- 
sopher lately informed me that more books and articles have 
been written about Heidegger than have been written about any 
other philosopher during his lifetime. One wonders whether all 
this expenditure of energy has been worth while. Some people 
seem to think that Heidegger’s writings must contain a wealth 
of profound truths because they are so obscure and difficult to 
understand. Mrs. Grene’s book should help to show prospective 
readers of Heidegger’s works what to look for in them and what 
not to expect. The philosopher himself is inclined to say of all 
adverse critics that they have misunderstood him. But if they 
have misunderstood him, he has only himself to blame. 

I certainly do not wish to suggest that philosophical writings 
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must be bogus if they are difficult to understand. In the first 
place, any philosophical writing is difficult for a large number of 
people. But this fact does not make the writing bogus. In the 
second place, there are philosophical works which are generally 
understood only with considerable difficulty by philosophers 
themselves. The works of Kant and Hegel, for instance, are in 
large part of this kind. But if one perseveres with them, one may 
very well come to the point where one believes that one has 
interpreted them more or less correctly. In the third place, there 
may be cases where the power of expression is not adequate to 
the idea; cases where one feels that the writer has something 
important to say, and that prolonged reflection might enable one 
to divine what it is. But if we except the analysis of human 
existence as given in Sein und Zeit and turn to Heidegger’s later 
oracular utterances and to his strange excursions into philological 
exegesis, it is difficult to avoid the impression that one is being 
led into a fog. As Mrs. Grene remarks: “The analysis of human 
being as Being-in-a-world has shape and direction; beside it the 
search for Being itself is “verschwommen’: formless and blurred.” 
Again, “if he [Heidegger] is a prophet, he is a very dubious 
prophet.” I agree with Mrs. Grene’s judgments. 


OKAIPE PADRE 


By 
G. WILSON-BROWNE 


accompanying Fr. W. Banham, S.J. on a long and complicated 

missionary journey through the highlands of British Guiana 
known as the Pakaraima Mountains, inhabited by the still fairly 
primitive tribes of Patamona Indians. Fr. Banham, myself and six 
carriers were walking and climbing along a narrow forest trail 
towards the village of Kopinang. We were in a mountain valley 
where the vegetation was particularly dense, almost engulfing 
the narrow twisting trail. Some Indians whom we could not see 


because of the thick growth were approaching from the opposite 


| FIRST HEARD the words “Okdipe Padre” whilst I was 
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direction and must have called out to ask our party who was 
coming. One of our carriers shouted out to the still unseen 
travellers “Okdipe Padre!” The Indians soon appeared and there 
was the usual rather stoical meeting between them and the carriers, 
whom they probably had not met for the past six months, a warm 
greeting to Fr. Banham and a rather suspicious look at myself 
whom they had never seen before. The simple greeting over, 
both parties continued their way in opposite directions in silence. 

I broke the custom of not talking after at least the first couple 
of hours whilst on the trail, and asked Fr. Banham, who was two 
carriers ahead, what the phrase meant. He replied rather reluctantly 
and wearily, “I’m afraid it means Big Father.” The phrase made 
a very deep impression on me, as it was obviously a reference to 
Fr. Cuthbert Cary-Elwes, S.J., the first Catholic priest to bring 
the faith to these somewhat uncouth Indians shut away in their 
remote and difficult mountains. The successors of Fr. Cary- 
Elwes probably bear it with some embarrassment, but besides 
being dedicatory to his memory it also has a discriminating 
meaning which I seemed to detect in the voice of the Indian who 
shouted it out. Protestant missionaries from the United States 
have established themselves among the Patamona Indians during 
the past four years, bringing with them a wealth of attractive 
material help, and the Indians are experiencing a bewildering 
trial to their simple faith, such as they have never experienced 
since their conversion from paganism in 1910. So that “Okdipe 
Padre” also means in their minds the real father, the one who says 
Mass and who has been with them always from the time when 
their fathers and mothers were small. 

The area of the Pakaraima Mountains that is within the 
boundaries of British Guiana is roughly the size of Wales, though 
the actual Sierra Pakaraima which reaches into Brazil and 
Venezuela is larger. The part covered by the Catholic priest, 
which could of course be extended, is very similar in area and 
shape to Cumberland. Here the now flourishing Wapisiana and 
Macushi tribes live, also the children of Fr. Cary-Elwes, who 
are now looked after by three Jesuit fathers who live among them. 
The extraordinary progress of these tribes, which is in a great 
measure the result of the religious, moral and educational work 
of the Catholic Church among them, has more and more com- 


pelled the local government to come to their help, and has indeed 
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attracted the help and notice of international organisations. 
But the Patamona tribe still remains the most difficult to help, 
not only on account of the inaccessibility of their country but 
also because of their shyness and slowness to adapt themselves 
to new ideas. Not even pack-oxen or mules can travel in the 
steep slippery mountains. The two airstrips at Orinduik and 
Karto have made contact with Georgetown, the capital, a trivial 
matter compared with what it must have been a dozen years 
ago. But they can do little more than keep the temporary camps 
of half a dozen diamond prospectors supplied with goods, as they 
can only accommodate small twin-seater planes. And once these 
two points are left, the manner of travel, the language and customs 
of the people, and the beauty of the forests and mountains have 
remained the same as they were before the Spaniards conquered 
South America. 

The loneliness of such an area can become at times very oppres- 
sive, and any missioner must have some sort of interest apart 
from the very exhausting spiritual and material work. Fr. Cary- 
Elwes had his love of music, so that wrinkled old grandmothers 
and young children who have been taught by their mothers 
still sing the Latin hymns he taught them. The Lourdes hymn and 
Adeste fideles can still be heard, and they are sung with great 
solemnity and earnestness in quite isolated villages. Fr. Kiery 
had his very deep research and love for the Indian languages and 
also his inexhaustible store of Irish humour. No one knows how 
he put his Irish stories into Patamona, but his laughter in the still 
forest was infectious. As the Indians easily break into fits of 
uncontrollable giggling, his arrival in a village was often as 
uproarious as a domestic dispute between two large macaws. 

In the school log-book at Kurikaberu I found an entry made 
by the Assistant Education Officer that for sheer drama would 


be hard to equal: 


1951. Thursday November 8th. 4.00 p.m. Arrived at Kurikaberu 
at 2.30 p.m. yesterday for inspection of this school after six hours’ 
travelling on foot from Orinduik: a hard tough journey involving 
the climbing of towering mountains (over which the track-route 
passes), the negotiating (barefoot) of one fierce and dangerous 
rolling and roaring creek besides some smaller calm ones, and of 
dense, dark tropical mountain forests: a journey needing a heart in 
many senses—physical, courageous and dutiful. 
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Spent the whole of today 9.00 a.m. to twelve noon and 1.30 to 
4.00 p.m. inspecting the school. The head-teacher has been only 
two months at the school .... | 


It was the first time an Officer of the Education Department 
had visited the village, and so far as I know no other has managed 
to inspect the school since. At first I thought the entry was meant 
to be slightly humorous. But having just completed the walk 
from Orinduik (on the Brazil-Guiana boundary) to Kurikaberu 
I realised that the Inspector, a Guianese used to the heat of the 
tropics, was not exaggerating. 

The distance from Orinduik to Kurikaberu is about twelve 
miles as the crow flies; it is, however, much more as the un- 
mapped trail winds and climbs over ridge after ridge. It is climb- 
ing and descending all the time until the Kurikaberu plateau is 
reached, 3,500 feet above sea level. Fr. Banham and myself 
were travelling with six carriers with heavy loads of sufficient 
essential foodstuffs for eight people for five weeks, personal 
clothes, hammocks and portable Mass kit with church books and 
registers. An additional set of carriers bore cartons of khaki shirts 
and trousers and bolts of cloth. Apparently Fr. Banham had some 
debts to pay, but I could foresee difficulty over the distribution 
of the cloth. Consequently we travelled slower than the Inspector; 
we had said Mass in the Warden’s or District Commissioner’s 
house at Orinduik, which had been followed by two Marriages 
and a Baptism, and the heat was already rising by the time the 
long, single-file procession was ready to set out. 

The stream mentioned by the Inspector was the Tumong 
creek, about fifty yards across and rather similar to a mountain 
river in Wales. The water was not high, but it came down with 
immense force and the rocks on the river bed were coated 
with a very dangerous slime. Two Indians helped Fr. Banham 
across. Had it been in the wet season I doubt if it could have 
been crossed without one person swimming over first with a 
rope. However Fr. Banham, myself and the carriers reached the 
village about 4.30 p.m. The only difference between our position 
and that of the Education Officer was that we were only just 
beginning our journey and would be on the move for the next 
= = getting further and further from the airstrip at 

rinduik. 
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We came out of a small valley wood or copse about 3.30 - 
and saw the outlines of the village on a distant hill. Even from 
the distant view I noticed that several of the buildings were 
conical, a type of building I had never seen either in the Rupununi 
or among the Arawaks of the Courantyne river. It took another 
hour to reach the village, and the heat on the bare rocky hills 
at that time of the afternoon was intense. 

The whole village was expecting us when we entered. The 
most urgent need was a cup of water as we were all thoroughly 
tired and damp with perspiration, but even this had to wait until 
the reception was over. After shaking hands with the Tussaud or 
Chief, the tallest Indian I have ever seen, we proceeded to shake 
hands with every grown-up, child and infant in the village. 
After this small stools, about twelve inches high, were placed in 
the centre of the village square in the still relentless sun, and 
bowls of Cassiri were passed round. This is a slightly alcoholic 
drink made of cassava and sweet potatoes. Its fermentation is 
still commenced as it was in the time of Fr. Cary-Elwes, by 
masticating a certain amount of cassava and depositing it in 
a large wooden dug-out where the balance of the brew is waiting. 
It is certainly a refreshing drink, and though I had tasted it 
several years before in the Rupununi I had never found it so 
welcome. Cowhides were placed in the centre of the circle of 
stools, and large pots of incredible mixtures of meat, fish and 
vegetables, all steeped in burning hot pepper sauce, were brought 
out. The method of eating was to dip hard cassava bread in the 
burning hot peppers and meat, hoping that one would not get a 
whole pepper concealed in the mixture. The peppers soon undid 
the good work of the Cassiri, and it was certainly the most 
pungent meal I have ever eaten. 

Fr. Banham showed me to a small hut, so small that the baggage 
and supplies occupied most of it, but somehow we 
to sling our hammocks. We spent three days at Kurikaberu. 
While Fr. Banham attended to Baptisms, Marriages, school 
problems and endless other matters which kept him busy from 
before sunrise to sunset, I re-sorted and assessed the supplies we 
had on hand for our journey. These consisted largely of salt fish, 
corned beef, rice, sugar, condensed milk, and a few extra delicacies 
which had been ordered by Fr. Banham in Georgetown in my 
honour, as he was anxious that I should not fall sick on the route. 
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Our next village was Ureberu, which Fr. Banham had found 
quite by chance on one of his many journeys, and he had estab- 
lished a small school there. We travelled south for one day to a 
village called Karto, and then turning northwards we entered 
the typical rain forest of the Pakaraimas. So far we had been 
travelling across bare sun-scorched mountains with occasional 
shade in the valleys, where small isolated woods had managed 
to survive. The heat on the mountains was very severe, and 
Fr. Banham was sick twice. My own canvas shoes were giving 
trouble, and though I found some relief in walking barefooted, 
the heat on the naked rocks and the sharpness of the broken 
stones made the relief very slight. At Karto Fr. Banham was too 
unwell to say Mass, but he looked after the Baptisms and a 
Marriage, and heard the confessions of the small group of Indians 
who had gathered there. I was unable to help him in these matters 
because of my complete ignorance of the language. I could 
have done the actual ceremonies, which I did occasionally later 
on, but the preliminary investigations before a Baptism or 
Marriage were more difficult than the ceremonies. After Mass 
the baggage and Mass kit were slowly packed up, and we set off 
for sr a with the sun already high. 

The first two hours were still over bare, rocky mountains, 
and even in the late morning the heat was overpowering. It was 
probably this that caused Fr. Banham to be sick again. I could 
see that David, the leader of the carriers, who had obviously 
looked after Fr. Banham before, was getting a little anxious. 
However, about 10.30 we entered what I presumed was the 
valley of the Kowa river. This was the beginning of the heavy 
rain forest, completely obscuring the sun, and making the trail 
for the most part much softer to the feet. As we proceeded hour 
after hour the forest became even more imposing. Giant figs, 
cedars, lechythids, moras and other towering trees that usually 
support the ceiling of a tropical forest, sent up their great shafts 
eighty to a hundred feet before branching. The Lianes or bush 
ropes were the largest I had seen. Many of them were as thick 
as a man’s waist at the ground. They spiralled up towards the roof 
of the forest matting the crowns of the great trees together into 
a solid canopy, and I should think the tensile strength of these 
ropes would have been quite sufficient to moor any ocean-going 
vessel in safety. Most of them were of the Bignonia genus, and 
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the ner was often strewn with their large trumpet-shaped 
corollas. 

We were forced to take frequent rests whilst climbing the 
steeper slopes, all of us breathing heavily, like people who have 
just run up two or three flights of stairs. About the middle of 
the afternoon there was thunder, and the forest took on a weird 
darkness as the clouds which we could not see obscured the sun, 
and rain could be heard beating on the foliage above. 

Thoroughly tired out, we had just sat down to recover our 
breath when David made a sign to Fr. Banham to get up. There 
were some rapid slashes with a stick, and a medium-sized bush- 
master snake was killed. It must have been coiled up practically 
at Fr. Banham’s feet. The bite of this snake is usually fatal, and 
Fr. Banham had nearly sat on it. But we were too tired to get 
excited about it, and David forbore his customary giggle at 
such incidents. 

Towards five o'clock that evening I began to wonder when 
the forest would break, as I presumed Uriberu would be a 
savannah village similar to the last two. However, after about 
fifteen minutes a shrill peculiar call (rather like that of a Tyrolese 
yodeller) went up from the leader, and an answer was returned, 
accompanied by the distant barking of dogs. This cheered us, 
and after a short time the forest broke suddenly into a large 
clearing and the typical conical huts of the Patamonas appeared 
with the assembled village awaiting us. 

After the ceremonial handshakes, the Cassiri and the burning 
peppery meal with cassava we were shown into a small room 
at the back of the teacher’s house. It was getting dark, but I 
noticed that the floor and walls were made entirely of large 
sheets of hammered bark, whereas the walls of the houses in the 
last two villages had been made of a type of adobe (the sun-baked 
clay used for walls by South American ranchers). Next morning 
when I said Mass I found that the school was a similar wood- 
skin building. 

The Indians had evidently had good hunting in this village 
in preparation for our coming, for there was plenty of deer and 
other wild meat so that we hardly needed to draw on our own 
supplies. Unfortunately Fr. Banham could retain nothing; even 
the special food he had brought for me nauseated him. However, 
I was able to relieve him of everything except confessions and 
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he was fortunate in this village in having an unusually helpful 
and considerate teacher and her husband, both of Arawak- 
Portuguese descent, who had been trained by the Catholic 


sisters in the north-west district of Guiana. 


DON OF CRUDITIES 


By 
R. L. McEWEN 


homosexual offences disclosed an accord between three 

groups—the authors of the Wolfenden Report, the 
Catholic Committee that gave evidence, and the humanists— 
which demonstrated, not for the first time, that those who hold 
widely different views on morals and religion can yet agree on 
the position to be adopted by State law on a given subject, 
even a subject with such obvious opportunities for dissension as 
homosexuality. So far as Catholics are concerned this is a result 
of their belief that the business of such law is primarily the 
common good and not the regulation of individual conduct, 
and where a reform is proposed because the present law is 
alleged to be unworkable or capricious, there are good prospects 
of agreement. Where, however, reform is directed not to the 
alteration of rules for technical reasons, but to the positive 
encouragement of particular practices, it is almost inevitable that 
all sides abandon talk of common interest and fall back on 
entrenched moral positions. 

There are examples of both kinds of reform in this book,! 
which is a strong plea by Dr. Glanville Williams, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and formerly Quain Professor of Juris- 
prudence at London, for the relaxation of the criminal law 
relating to infanticide, sterilisation, abortion, artificial insemina- 
tion, suicide and euthanasia, together with a chapter on con- 

t The Sanctity of Life and the Criminal Law, by Glanville Williams (Faber 30s). 
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traception which is not, in Britain, affected by the criminal law. 
Many, for instance, would endorse his attitude on the futility 
of punishing attempted suicide: “Ultimately, society cannot stop 
a free man from committing suicide, nor should it try.” Else- 
where, in spite of the author’s positivism (“Religion or morality 
merely gives an added sanction to the legal position’) the reader 
is constantly confronted, in a discussion of what a given legal 
position ought to be, with a choice between (say) Catholic moral 
principles on the one hand, and Dr. Williams's moral principles 
on the other, the latter being casually introduced with such 
deceptive phrases as “It will be universally conceded . . .” or 
“ordinary opinion” (meaning, my opinion) or by simple assertion 
that one thing is a greater moral evil than another. 

Dr. Williams’s own aims are, indeed, sufficiently advanced. 
He sees no justification, for example, for any legal protection of the 
human foetus before viability; he is not averse from compulsory 
sterilisation; and although he expresses disapproval of the Nazi 
adventures in eugenics, he is not particularly dismayed by the 
prospect of “human stud farms.” Of artificial insemination he 
writes “It opens the way for separating the procreative from the 
companionate and sexual elements in marriage. A woman can 
now choose one man as the biological father of her children, 
and another as her lover and companion, and as the father of 
her children by adoption. It offers the possibility, too, of im- 
mensely increasing the number of women whom it is practicable 
for one man, regarded as of good stock, to fertilise.” He thinks, 
however, that a husband should be entitled to object to his wife 
having artificial insemination without his consent as “a violation 
of the marriage agreement,” but not to her being sterilised— 
“many people feel that such control by one individual over 
another is hardly to be thought desirable.” Dr. Williams’s survey 
of the present law, and his own views, bizarre though they may 
appear, are expressed with clarity, wit, and the erudition (apart 
from the failure to acknowledge his debt to Brave New World) 
which one would expect from an eminent academic lawyer. 

His book is important as a forceful, if extreme statement of 
the current fashions in “enlightened” thought in an area where 
the Christian and the post-Christian are drawing rapidly apart. 
It is not surprising that he should have found the greatest hostility 
to the sort of measures he advocates in the teaching of the 
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Catholic Church. An institution which proclaims that human 
beings are born primarily for heaven and eternity is likely to be 
an obstacle, in the framing of laws relating to human life, for 
one who believes death to be “oblivion.” Not unreasonably, the 
book contains many assaults on the Catholic point of view; 
odder, however, is the way they are mounted. Dr. Williams has 
dredged up from the past, both distant and recent,.a whole 
vocabulary of violent fash which would have done credit to 
Thersites. Among other old friends are to be found Ancient, 
dread, unbending, irrational, obscurantist, guilt-ridden, morbid 
obsession, priestly dictation, tendentious, magical, absurd, hypo- 
critical, and religious masochism. Nor are his methods of argu- 
ment more respectable than his jargon. A favourite is to disregard 
the actual Catholic teaching on a subject, but to invent a dis- 
reputable “historical reason” for the teaching and attack that with 
all the ignorance at his command, which is very considerable. 
Thus the Catholic objection to eugenic sterilisation is said to 
derive partly from process of thought “which . . . is no longer 
openly expressed” that “any forethought with regard to sexual 
functions is an interference with Providence.” This is not only 
quite false in general, but demonstrably false in this instance, 
since in the encyclical Casti Connubii itself (which Dr. Williams 
quotes when he thinks it suits him) the desirability of dissuading 
from marriage people likely to beget defective children is 
explicitly stated (para. 68). Similarly, in attacking as casuistical 
the principle of double effect, he pretends to suppose that it 
may involve “keeping one’s mind off” the evil effect, whereas 
a glance at any textbook of Catholic theology would have told him 
that, for the principle to operate, there must be a proportionate 
reason for allowing the evil effect to happen (and therefore it 
must be considered). The doctrine of “dominant purpose,” 
similar to the principle, is in any case well known to English 
law. It is remarkable, too, that Dr. Williams should have so 
completely misunderstood the Catholic arguments from nature 
as to imagine that he is answering them by declaring that 
“Jealousy and vengeance are quite natural, but they have to be 
checked.” For the arguments, right or wrong, derive not from 
what men do sometimes do, but on what, following the design 
of their nature, they could and should do; the phrase “fallen 
nature’ has otherwise no significance. Among many other 
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examples of the extent of Dr. Williams’s researches are his belief 
that the Pope’s approval of techniques of painless childbirth is 
“a partial renunciation of the mischievous dogma of original 
sin” and his suggestion that artificial insemination could be said 
to be “the only form of virtuous propagation on the woman’s 
side, being entirely free from sinful lust and approximating to 
the immaculate conception” —apparently he supposes the relevant 
dogma to refer to the conception of Christ. 

Prejudice and ignorance about Catholic beliefs is common. 
Prejudice and ignorance on this scale is unusual, especially on 
the part of a scholar of Dr. Williams’s standing, and in matters 
where the beliefs are directly relevant to the argument with 
which he is concerned. 


THE ENIGMA OF 
CHARLES DARWIN 


By 
SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


Christianity to be true; for if so the plain language of the text 
seems to show that the men who do not believe, and this 
would include my Father, brother and almost all my best friends, 
will be everlastingly punished.” This passage from the auto- 
biography was suppressed at the request of his widow, a deeply 
religious woman. It struck her—rightly—as “raw,” and the 
editor of the new unexpurgated edition! might have added a note 
to the effect that a man’s hope of salvation is only imperilled, so 
Catholics believe, by the wilful rejection of what he knows to be 
true. 
This edition deals at great length with the Butler-Darwin 
quarrel, but skates over Butler’s main grievance, the acquiescence 
of Darwin in the conspiracy to represent him as the pioneer of the 


| cAN hardly see how anyone,” wrote Darwin, “ought to wish 


t The Autobiography of Charles Darwin 1809-1882. The first complete version. 
Edited by his granddaughter, Nora Barlow (Collins 16s). 
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evolutionary doctrine. In the first edition of the Origin of Species, 
Darwin alluded neither to Buffon nor to his own grandfather 
Erasmus Darwin, and hardly mentions Lamarck, whose explana- 
tion of evolution was far more plausible than Darwin’s. His only 
mention of Lyell’s The Vestiges of Creation was so gross a 
misrepresentation that it was silently expunged in later editions. 
It was not until he had been attacked by Butler that he wrote a 
preface to a new edition of the Origin which was a belated 
attempt to do justice to his great predecessors. 

The new autobiography contains a chapter on Erasmus 
Darwin, which Butler would not have accepted as a fair statement 
of Erasmus’s contribution to the evolutionary theory, but the 
fifty pages dealing with Darwin's relations with Butler are all 
devoted to a minor and unnecessary controversy, with only 
incidental references to Butler’s main criticism of Charles Darwin. 

On re-reading this autobiography I have been confirmed in my 
conviction that Darwin, in spite of his lack of generosity to his 
predecessors, was a delightful man, unspoiled by success and 
distinguished by a very genuine modesty; but I remain equally 
convinced that no man has received world-acclaim as a genius 
with a more modest equipment of intellectual gifts. At Cambridge 
he made no attempt to read for Honours and finished tenth among 
those who entered for the pass degree. He attempted mathematics, 
but the work was “repugnant” to him, and mathematicians 
seemed to him “‘to have an extra sense.” His forte was observation 
rather than philosophy or the power of logical reasoning. He 
— the reasons which led him to accept theism, and then 

ds, 


But then arises the doubt—can the mind of man, which has, as I 
fully believe, been developed from a mind as low as that possessed 
by the lowest animals, be trusted when it draws such: grand con- 
clusions. . . . Also, with me the horrid doubt always arises whether 
the convictions of man’s mind, which has been developed from the 
mind of the lower animal, are of any value or at all trustworthy. 
Would anyone trust the convictions of a monkey’s mind, and are 
there convictions in such a mind? 


But if Darwin, dismayed by the thought of his simian ancestry, 
was not prepared to trust his mind when it drew the “grand 
conclusion” that God existed, why was he prepared to trust it 
when it drew the conclusion that man had evolved from the apes? 
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Why was the mind only trustworthy when it led to the con+ 
clusion that a maind of such bestial origin was wholly untrust- 
worthy? 

There is not a chapter in his famous book without some 
paragraph which could not have been written by a man who had 
acquired the habit of precise thought. Consider, for instance, his 
reaction to one of the major difficulties of evolution: if evolution 
be a slow and gradual process, in which simpler forms gradually 
yield to more complex, we should expect to find in the world 
today nascent forms destined to develop into new organs, and a 
general confusion. “Why do we not see everywhere,” writes 
Darwin, “innumerable transitional forms? Why is not all 
nature in confusion, instead of the species being as we see them, 
well defined?” 

“Well defined.” That is the point. The species are well defined, 
organised in interbreeding communities, hybrids being sterile. 
Darwin’s answer is that the evolution of species is determined, 
among other things, 


by the presence of other species, on which it lives, or by which it is 
destroyed, or with which it comes into competition, and as these 
species are already defined objects, not blending with each other by 
insensible gradations, the range of any one species, depending as 
it does on the range of others, will tend to be sharply defined. 


Any seminary student in his first year of philosophy could 
Pres 4 the gross petitio principii in this passage: the sharp 
definition of species,” as Kellog observes, “that we started out to 
account for is explained by the sharp definition of other species.” 

Darwinism, by which I do not mean evolution, but the theory 
that evolution can be explained by natural selection was the 
greatest confidence-trick ever attempted on a confiding public, 
for Darwin offers no explanation of origins. The survival of the 
fittest does not explain the arrival of the fittest. It is no explanation 
of the weeds in a garden that the gardener, Mr. Natural Selection, 
has failed to remove them. We want to know how they got there, 
not how they managed to stay there. 

Darwin offered no explanation of the origin of life itself, of the 
origin of sex, or of the origin of the sense of beauty. Darwin’s 
attempt to explain our reaction to beauty was typically evasive. 
He assumes what it is his business to explain, the existence of a 
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gense of beauty, and then proceeds to discuss the:influence of this 
sense on evolution. The female is attracted by the beautiful male 
and consequently beauty tends to be reproduced by sexual 
selection. No doubt, but why does the peahen think the peacock 
beautiful? And clearly the theory of sexual selection does not 
explain our appreciation of inorganic beauty, of the Jungfrau, 
for instance, as seen from Wengernalp. That Jungfrau has no “sex 
appeal. 

Sin Darwinism does not explain what, for want of a better 
term, I have described as “hit or miss phenomena,” that is, actions 
which have got to be right the first time they are attempted. 
Consider, for instance, the case of the water-spider which builds 
under water a home for the young in the shape of a diving-bell, 
the walls of which are of silk which the spider spins and which is 
attached to submerged leaves or stone on the floor of the pool by 
silken threads manufactured by the spider. It is filled with air by 
the spider, whose body-hairs feo bubbles of air which are 
liberated under the nest, so that air gradually replaces the water. 
By the same process used-up air is taken to the surface and replaced 
by oxygenated air. By these means the nest is rendered habitable 
and the family is reared in it, and kept as dry as if the nest was 
above water. No land-spider could have acquired this habit by a 
long process of gradual evolution, for the ordinary spider cannot 
survive more than a few seconds under water; and the process of 
learning to operate and build a nest under water could not have 
been gradually acquired by spiders evolving slowly into water- 
spiders. Neither Darwinism nor any other theory of mechanistic 
gradual evolution offers us the slightest clue to this riddle. The 
water-spider is not merely a “difficulty” to the Darwinists. It is a 
demonstration that evolution, if it occurred at all, cannot be 
explained by any variation of Darwinism. 

It is not merely because I reject Darwinism that I am puzzled 
by the reputation of the Origin of Species. 1 disagreed with 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane, who was a Darwinist of sorts, but I 
recognised the outstanding quality of his mind. Nothing that 
Darwin wrote, on the other hand, suggests a first-class mind. 
Darwin’s own estimate of his talents cannot be discounted as 
inspired solely by modesty. It should, on the contrary, be 
regarded as evidence supporting his claim to be an accurate 
observer. He writes in this autobiography: 
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I have no great quickness of apprehension or wit which is so 
remarkable in some clever men, for instance Huxley. I am, therefore, 
a poor critic; a paper or book, when first read, generally excites my 
admiration, and it is only after considerable reflection that I perceive 
the weak points. My power to follow a long and purely abstract 
train of thought is very limited; I should, moreover, never have 
succeeded with metaphysics or mathematics. 


He attributed his success in science to “unbounded patience in 
long reflecting over any subject—industry in observing and 
collecting facts—and a fair share of invention as well as 
common sense. With such moderate abilities as I possess it is truly 
surprising that I should have influenced to a considerable extent 
the belief of scientific men on some important points.” (Italics 
mine). The enigma of Darwin could not be better summarised 
than in this last sentence. 

How then can we explain the extravagant praise of this modest 
man, who so accurately summed up his own limitations? 

The same motives which prompted atheists who denied the 
existence of God and Deists who denied His interventions in 
history to ignore the defects of Darwinism, encouraged them to 
ignore the defects of Darwin. He was the prophet of a cult in 
which they were determined to believe. For nothing could be a 
greater perversion of the facts than to maintain that Darwinism 
was accepted under the pressure of scientific facts in the face of the 
opposition of the theologians. On the contrary—since atheism is 

o a theology—Darwinism was accepted in the face of the 
absence of scientific proof under pressure of atheistic and deistic 
theologians. Darwinism, as that great scientist von Uexhull said, 


is more a religion than a science. Its logical consistency leaves as 
much to be desired as the accuracy of the facts on which it is based. 
That is why all arguments against it remain ineffective. It is nothing 
but the embodiment of the determination to rid nature at any cost 
of the principle of design (i.e., of the Great Designer). In this way 
the idea of evolution has become the sacred conviction of thousands, 
a conviction that has no longer anything to do with unbiased 
scientific research. 


In more modern times Professor D. M. S. Watson informed a 
body of scientists at Cape Town that “Evolution is accepted by 
zoologists not because it has been observed to occur or can be proved 


by logically coherent evidence to be true, but because the only 
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alternative, special creation, is clearly untenable” (italics! mine). In 
other words evolution is accepted not for $éientific but for 
theological reasons. 

Does not this explain the enigma of Darwin’s reputation for 
greatness? He was not even among the first to assert that evolution 
had taken place, but in the ‘fifties the climate of opinion was ready 
for any scientists who could produce a plausible facade of argu- 
ment in favour of an explanation of origins which did not 
postulate a supernatural creator. Weissman insisted that “we 
must assume” that Natural Selection is the key, because otherwise 
we must assume “the help of a principle of design.” Du Bois- 
Raymond insists that Darwin’s “greatest title of glory” is that he 
was responsible for “the greatest advance of the world of 
thought,” which consisted in the attempt to substitute “blind 
necessity everywhere in place of final causes.” Yves Delage 
admitted that he accepted evolution less for scientific than for 
philosophic reasons. “If one takes his stand,” he wrote, “upon the 
exclusive ground of facts it must be acknowledged that the 
formation of one species from another species has not been demon- 
strated at all”; adding that Darwin’s “everlasting title to glory” 
was that he explained the adaptation of living things “without 
looking to a divine intervention.” 

Darwin, in brief, was a very great man because he promulgated 
a theory which “has not been demonstrated at all,” but which 
enables those who accept it to dispense with all belief in a 
Creator. 

It is important clearly to distinguish the points at issue. That 
evolution has occurred within the limits of the family, as, for 
instance, the family of the horse, is extremely probable, The 
evidence that all living species have evolved from a primeval cell 
is inadequate, and the case is not strengthened by misleading 
terminology, i.e., “‘missing links.” It is not the links which are 
missing, if evolution has occurred, but the chains. It is the missing 
chains of fossils to connect the new types which appear so abruptly 
in the record of the rocks, which is the real difficulty of the evolu- 
tionist, and the glib explanation of missing chains, “the 
imperfection of the geological record,” is difficult to maintain 
now that Dewar has proved that every genus of European land- 
mammals is represented in the fossil record. If most of the 
genera which we know to have existed are represented in this 
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record,.is it not rather surprising that the millions of genera 
which should have connected the missing links have disappeared? 

The only scientific attitude to evolution is one of agnosticism. 
The difficulties both of evolution and special creation are so great 
that those who approach this problem with no theological or 
atheistic bias will be disposed to agree with that great biologist 
Reincke when he summed up the controversy as insoluble. “The 
only statement consistent with her dignity that science can make 
is to say that she knows nothing about the origin of man.” 

But though the available evidence hardly warrants one either 
in accepting or rejecting the possibility that all living forms have 
evolved from the simplest forms of life, every attempt to produce 
a tenable hypothesis to explain this evolution without recourse to 
supernatural intervention has lamentably failed. Apply any such 
hypotheses to the water-spider and their fatuous inadequacy is at 
once revealed. Wallace, who is rightly credited with having 
independently and simultaneously suggested the hypothesis of 
Natural Selection, did not believe that natural forces could 
account for the ascent of man. He believed that “some new 
cause of power” must have come into operation when the first 
living cell was created when the animal kingdom separated from 
the vegetable, and when man was created. 

The attempt to eliminate the Creator from creation has broken 
down all along the line, but the more obvious the failure the 
louder do the secularists proclaim their unshaken faith in 
Darwinism. It is even truer today than it was when Thomas 
Dwight, Professor of Anatomy at Harvard University, summed 
up the controversy by remarking on the complete contrast 
between the verdict of many eminent scientists and the beliefs of 
the man in the street. 

We have now [wrote Dwight] the remarkable spectacle that just 
when many scientific men are all agreed that there is no part of the 
Darwinian system that is of any great influence, and that, as a whole 
the theory is not only unproved but impossible, the ignorant, half 
educated masses have acquired the idea that it is to be accepted as a 
fundamental fact. 


A more recent and more remarkable example of increasing 
scepticism, not only about Darwinism, but also about evolution, 
is contained in the fifth volume of the Encyclopédie Frangaise, 
devoted to Les Etres Vivants: Plants et Animaux, to which many 
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eminent French scientists have contributed. ‘The Editor, Paul 
Lemoine, the former Director of the National Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, writes: “The theories of evolution in 
which our student youth was cradled constitute a dogma which 
all the world continues to teach: but each in his speciality, 
zoologist or botanist, comes to the conclusion that none of the 
available explanations are adequate,” and he concludes: “ 
the theory of evolution is impossible ... we must have the 
courage to say it, so that the men of the future may shift the 
direction of their research.” 


THE CASA DELLO 
SCUGNIZZO 


By 
BRUNO S. JAMES 
Co-Director of the Casa dello Scugnizzo 


top storey of a large house in the notorious bassi of Naples, 

perhaps the worst slum in Europe, but in another sense I 
am on the ground floor of a building that seems as if it may grow 
to be one of the largest, most living, and most original construc- 
tions in the modern Church. I refer of course to the Casa dello 
Scugnizzo, and after working here for nearly a year I still find 
it hard not to let my enthusiasm run away with me. 

Everyone knows about the beauty of Naples, “See Naples and 
die” has become one of the stalest bromides; and since the publi- 
cation of that best-seller The Children of the Sun by Morris West 
and all the broadcasts and newspaper articles, most people must 
by now know about the Scugnizzi of Naples and the work of 
the two remarkable young priests Fathers Borrelli and Spada. 
But for the sake of those who, like myself, have never owned a 
wireless, pay scant attention to the daily press, and prefer to read 
the old classics rather than the new best-sellers, I had better 
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explainthat the ‘word scugnizzo is a Neapolitan word for= 
phenomenon peculiar to Naples. Literally the word means 
‘spinning top,’ but it is applied in Naples to any rather carefree 
and gay person, and in particular to the homeless youths and 
children that live by their wits on the streets of Naples. They are 
not “delinquents” in our sense of the word, these scugnizzi, they 
are children and youths who have found their home lives quite 
insupportable (and if you saw the homes you would understand 
why) and have taken to the liberty of the streets, sleeping on them, 
living on them, and often eating the filthy garbage that lies about 
on them. They live this sort of existence not because they wish 
to but because they have to in order to live at all. The scugnizzo 
proper is completely self-supporting, but there are many others 
who have been sent by their parents out on the streets to collect 
or rob what they can. We have just taken in a small child of 
eight years who was refused a roof by his parents unless he 
returned home with at least 200 lire each evening. Unlike our 
“youthful delinquent” the scugnizzo is highly intelligent and 
has a strong character—no one could exist for a day on the streets 
of Naples who was not both intelligent and courageous. 

In order to reach these youths and understand their mentality 
Padre Borrelli, supported by his friend Padre Spada and with 
full ecclesiastical permission, divested himself of his cassock and 
all outward signs and privileges of the priesthood and went to 
live on the streets with them as one of themselves becoming 
one with them in all things save in their sin so that he might save 
them. The result of this heroic action is the Casa dello Scugnizzo. 

All this happened seven years ago beginning with a mere hand- 
ful of boys; now we have more than a hundred under our care 
and the numbers go on increasing. We are always short of money, 
we never have more than a few hundred lire in the bank and often 
nothing at all, but always, when we are on bed-rock, something 
or someone comes to our rescue. It is often asked how we recruit 
our scugnizzi and the answer is that sometimes they come of 
their own free will, sometimes they are brought by the police, 
and sometimes they are found by Borrelli or Spada. When they 
arrive, they are nearly always in a frightful condition both 
ett and morally; they have never known affection or 

indness and do not understand it, as wild as cats they have no 
respect for either persons or property. The first thing we do when 
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a’boy arrives is to give him a bath, | pease the first he-has had 


in his life; then a square meal and this too will often be the 
first he has had in his life. To begin with he will eat like an 
animal, being unused to either plates or spoons and forks, and 
always for the first week or two, unable to believe that he can 
count on regular meals, he will conceal some of his food on his 
person. After he has been bathed and fed we hand him over to 
the Doctor for a medical examination because sometimes a boy 
will arrive with disease on him and often he will be suffering 
from severe under-nourishment; it is a sad fact that the mortality 
amongst our boys is rather high. 

As I write these lines a new scugnizzo has just come in, filthy 
beyond words and stinking to high heaven. His eyes are wander- 
ing around the room, it is a poor room with only a desk, a type- 
writer, and a few kitchen chairs, but he has probably never seen 
anything so clean or so palatial in his life. He is scared and ill-at- 
ease and he looks at me rather like a frightened animal. The thing 
to do is to take absolutely no notice of him, soon he will be led 
by his very curiosity to make the first advances and then a 
cigarette will help to break the ice. What will this youth turn 
into if he perseveres here? This is not a difficult question to answer 
for we have several with us who arrived in at least as bad a 
condition a few years ago. After a year with us he will have 
developed physically and lost his haggard, wizened look, he 
will have filled out and become a man, the good regular meals 
will have done this for him. But his character will also have 
changed, he will have become self-assured and poised, good- 
mannered and kindly, gay and spotlessly clean in his person, 
— love and patience, endless patience, will have done this for 


It will be asked why I have said that this place is original and 
unlike anything else of its kind. I will try to explain: first this 
house is run on two keystones, liberty and mutual trust. There 
are rules, there have to be, and they must be kept, but we keep 
them few and never enforce them without first explaining 
their reason in the simplest possible way. But our boys are free, 
they are free to go out when they are at leisure, they can work 
at what they want, they can have their hair cut where and how 
they like—a matter of enormous importance to a young Nea- 


politan, and they can leave whenever they like—but they hardly 
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ever do»like because we lock and chain them in by kindness, 
although we have no door or locks other than love, kindness and 
patience. Secondly, we never preach at our boys or thrust religion 
down their throats, we try to show them how they should go by 
our own example. Yet Mass on Sunday is a very moving affair, 
hardly ever does a boy miss and a large proportion make their 
communion every week. It is a family Mass for this is a big family 
and we are at pains to keep it so. Thirdly, we render our boys 
trustworthy by trusting them. We do not lock a door we do not 
want opened, we simply explain that we do not want that door 
opened and we give our reasons. The result of this method can 
be seen in the boys who have been with us for a year or two. 
Every visitor that comes here is amazed at their courtesy and 
poise and at their neatness. Very often one of them will take a 
visitor off to one of the many bars of Naples for a coffee and 
insist on paying for it himself. 

There is one frightful difficulty under which we are working 
and that is finding our boys work after they leave us. We cannot 
keep them much over twenty years old, but to send them back 
on to the streets would be a fate too horrible and cruel to con- 
template. If we cannot solve this problem we will have failed 
and we will have done worse than fail for we will have given our 
boys an ideal and a vision that they cannot hope to achieve. 
At the moment we consider ourselves fortunate if we can find 
a job for them which will bring them the equivalent of thirty 
shillings a week for a six-day week and an eight-hour working day. 
No man can hope to live, much less bring up a family, on this for 
prices are no lower in Italy than they are in England. In order to 
meet this problem we have formed a committee in England under 
the benevolent presidency of Lord Kennet of the Dene which will 
endeavour to find work for an average of three of our boys a 
year and I should like to say that if anyone is able to co-operate 
in this I should be most glad to hear from him. 

Just a few words on the two young priests who have created 
this wonderful thing, the Casa dello Scugnizzo. Here I find my- 
self in difficulties, for were I to say what I really think I would be 
suspected of blind enthusiasm and not believed. Perhaps, after 
all, it were better to follow the advice of Scripture and praise no 
man while he is alive. But this much I cannot refrain from saying: 
these two young priests have their faults as all the saints have had 
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their faults, but never in my experience have P'met tw ‘Men so 
completely without anything of the meanness afid pettiness that 
disfigures most of us. Even now I can hardly bring myself to 
believe this, even after working with them for nearly a year, 
it seems too good to be true! I cannot imagine two men with 
whom I would sooner hunt tigers and, indeed, the work we are 
doing is not unlike big-game hunting except that the game we 
hunt is far more cruel and more ruthless than any tiger and our 
terrain more merciless than any jungle. 


THE LAYMAN’S THEOLOGIAN 
The Work of Dr. F. J. Sheed 


O- OF THE CONSOLING features of this egalitarian, mass- 
production age is the undoubted fact that human individuality 
can count for as much as ever it did. In a way, indeed, the development 
of modern media of mass-communication has meant that the impact of 
some personalities has become immeasurably greater. But even without 
these adventitious aids, men and women continue to influence their 
fellows on a large scale by their use of the traditional means—the 
written word, the public lecture, the private conference. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to assert that when Frank Sheed of 
Australia became Master of the Catholic Evidence Guild in 1922 he 
opened a new era in English Catholicism. Catholic Emancipation was 
dien a century old, but amongst the Catholic body in general the 
ghetto mentality induced by the Penal Laws was slow to change. 
Father Ronald Knox had been a Catholic for some five years, but the 
sword which was to flash so brilliantly in the cause of the Church 
was still tempering at St. Edmund’s. The conversion of Mr. Chesterton 
was in the future, as was most of the controversial writing of Mr. 
Belloc. Fr. Martindale’s apostolate amongst the soldiers in hospital 
at Oxford had turned his thoughts from classical scholarship to a wider 
field; Fr. D’Arcy was completing his training in the Society of Jesus. 

The work of the Catholic Evidence Guild was to be an important 
factor in the flowering of intellectual Catholicism in England which 
has been such a marked feature of the last forty years. Whatever the 
wider effects in the country of the work of the C.E.G., one of its most 
important achievements has been the training of a body of young 
Catholics equipped to expound and explain their faith. The effect of 
this within the Catholic ranks is not to be assessed with precision; but 
it must have been formidable. 
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Professors of Theology normally have a captive audience. Tha. 
C.E.G. lecturer has to find and keep his own audience. “If you do not 
speak interestingly and intelligibly to the street-corner crowd, there 
is soon no crowd to speak to on the street corner.” In this school, 
Mr. Sheed has had to learn to adapt his idiom to the mentality of the 
average man. It is this quality in his work, coupled with a highly 
intelligent appreciation of the content of Catholic theology, which has 
made his writing as well as his public speaking so immensely effective. 
The welcome given to Theology and Sanity by the faithful at large and 
its grateful acceptance by priests looking for suitable books to commend 
to enquirers, testify to the truth of the often exaggerated statement 
that it genuinely meets a long-felt need. 

In Theology for Beginnerst we find essentially the same features 
reproduced, with the added advantage that the very brevity of the 
work will commend it to the type of person who is reluctant to tackle 
a large serious book. The abbreviation of the space available has meant 
that the treatment is necessarily much more spare; yet the sense of 
breadth of treatment is astonishingly well preserved. The discussion 
begins with an analysis of what is meant by “spirit.” In half a dozen 
pages, the author invites us, persuades us really to think about this 
most fundamental concept—a concept which must be appreciated 
before we can fruitfully begin to talk about the existence of God. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Sheed’s method. It springs from his own 
experience. For clearly the most effective way of interesting casual 
strangers in the profoundest truths is to begin by appealing to some 
common interest. So Mr. Sheed begins by appealing to the familiar 
activities of men—knowing, loving, deciding, even enjoying bodily 
pleasures—and tries to get his reader, his listener, to appreciate the 
essential spiritual reality lying behind, initiating all human activities. 
Not until spirit has become a reality to us, a truth “built in the very 
structure of our minds” is there much point in going on to talk about 
God, the Supreme Spirit. 

Using Mr. Sheed’s own phraseology, it is the sheer sanity of theo- 
logical belief which comes through his most elevated language. He 
does not seek to deny or belittle the profound mysteriousness of divine 
truth; only, when we have finished reading his discussion of the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity or of the Redemption, we are convinced 
that life is fuller, richer, more completely human and balanced because 
of the very grandeur of the ideas he has been expounding. It is the 
materialist, the unbeliever, the agnostic, who is the crank; faith heals, 
restores, completes. 

How is the effect achieved? First of all, because Mr. Sheed has him- 
self done some hard thinking, and has so mastered his subject-matter 

t Sheed and Ward tos 6d (Paper cover edition §s). 
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that he almost persuades us that theology is easy. Clarity of expression, 
aptness of example, vividness of illustration, carry the reader + oi by 
relating the sublimest doctrines to his everyday experience. Just as, 
before talking about God, he tries to clarify our ideas about spirit, so 
he tries to ensure that the terms nature and person really mean some- 
thing when we start discussing the Blessed Trinity or the mystery of 
the Incarnation. 


If we are aware (in a bad light, say) that there is something in the 
room, we ask: “What is it?” If we can see that it is a human being, 
but cannot distinguish the features we ask: “Who is it?”” “What” 
asks about the nature, “Who” asks about the person. 


When all is said and done, this really indicates as well as any meta- 
physical discussion could, what we mean by nature and person. 

A few more quotations will help both to illustrate Mr. Sheed’s 
technique and to indicate the scope of his book. 


You see a coat hanging on a wall; with the eyes of your body you 
do not see the hook, because the hook is under the coat; but with 
the eyes of your mind you see the hook, all right. Supposing you 
did not; it would mean that you thought the coat was hanging on 
the wall by its own power; you would be wrong about the nature 
of coats, the nature of walls, the law of gravity. You would be 
living in a wonderland. If the failure to see so small a thing as a hook 
means a deranged universe, how much more the failure to see God— 
on whom everything depends, including the hook. 

God is not just a sublime extra. It is not that we see the same 
things as other people, plus God. Even the things we and they both 
see 5 not look the same, and in fact are not the same. Think of a 
physical landscape at sunrise; it is not that you see the same hills 
and trees and houses as before, and now you see the sun as well. The 
sun is not just one more item; you see everything sun-bathed. God 
is not just one more item; we must see everything God-bathed. 
Only po are we seeing everything as it is. 


If everyone of her members were in a state of grace at a given 
moment, the Church’s holiness would be no greater; if we were all 
in mortal sin together, it would be no less. In other words the 
holiness of the Church is not the sum total of the holiness of all her 
members, any more than the wetness of rain is measured by the 
wetness of all those who have ventured out in it. If the whole 
population goes out and gets drenched, the rain is no wetter; if 
everyone stays indoors the rain is no less wet. Rain is wet because it is 
rain, whether or not men expose themselves to it. The Church is holy 
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becatis¢’it is Christ living on in the world. It is the cause of the hol#- 
ness of its members, but is not measured by their response. 


A glass of beer—to take a comparison outside the field of sin— 
can be a joy in the drinking. But leave the glass unwashed, and come 
upon it a month later—it will nauseate with its smell. Last month’s 
sins, when we are forced really to look at them, take on their own 
natural stench. 


Throughout this review we have referred to the author of the book 
as Mr. Sheed, but he is, we are glad to remember, that unusual 
phenomenon, a Catholic layman who is a Doctor of Divinity. It is 
fitting that this should be so. Dr. Sheed is the layman’s theologian. 
May we venture to coin an epithet, and call him Doctor Popularis? 

T. CORBISHLEY 


REVIEWS 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES 


Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, by Sir Frederic Kenyon; revised 
by A. W. Adams D.D., with an Introduction by Professor 
G. R. Driver (Eyre and Spottiswoode 42s). 

The Christian Approach to the Bible, by Dom Celestin Charlier; translated 
by H. J. Richards, $.T.L., and Brendan Peters, S.T.L.; Preface by 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. M. T. Barton, D.D. (Sands 18s.) 


DRIVER’ S Introduction may acquaint younger readers, 
maybe for the first time, with the personality as well as the career 
of this most remarkable man whose enormous erudition and industry 
did not prevent him from —_— to make his work, its nature and his 
conclusions accessible to a public wider than that of professional 
experts, and whose acute critical sense in no way disturbed his deep 

iety. He would have welcomed this revision of his book, not only 
mal it so carefully respects his own work, but because he was 
himself constantly revising it; and today, wholly unexpected additions 
have been made to scripture-scholarship, of which the latest material 
consists in the “Dead Sea Scrolls.” The 49 plates suffice to exhibit to a 
novice the frequently appalling difficulty of decipherment; and the 
history of several of the more important MSS. can be actually amusing, 
not least that of Sinaiticus, which was obtained for the British Museum 
by Kenyon himself, “the Soviet Government . . . having little use for 
Bibles and much for money.” The most entertaining story perhaps is 
that of Vaticanus and the dentin endeavour of Vatican authorities to 
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keep it from examination by scholars, the lightness of whas¢ fingers 
is known only too well: however, it was fully photographed in 1889- 
90, though perhaps even today photography of manuscripts cannot be 
perfect. The story of Tatian’s Diatesseron is a real piece of detective 
work; and that of Codex Amiatinus an astonishing mixture of skill and 
luck; it is pleasant to know that its origin _ y eighth century) is 
English (Jarrow or Wearmouth): incidentally, the seventh-century 
codex at Stonyhurst is twice referred to as the “Gospels” but it contains 
only St. John’s. 

The book contains an interesting account of English translations of 
the Bible, and a table of thirteen versions of Hebrews 1: 1-9, Mgr. 
Knox’s being the twelfth. Of it, it is said that “‘as an essay in the art of 
translating, it will bear comparison with anything of its kind, and has 
been july praised for its excellent qualities”; also, that “the most 
striking aspect of his achievement is his remarkable freedom from the 
gravitational pull of King James’s Bible.” Sir Frederic, after studying 
exhaustively the possibilities of error in transmission, concluded that, 
especially as regards the New Testament, passages where speculation 
must be applied are “an infinitesimal part of the me te “The 
Christian can take the whole Bible in his hand and say without fear 
or hesitation that he holds in it the true Word of God, handed down 
without essential loss from generation to generation.” Even from the 
textual point of view, the Bible is unique among books. 

Dom Celestin Charlier’s book, too, is likely, at first sight, to make 
heavy reading; but the author is ready to administer quite enough 
shocks to keep us awake. But first we must thank Fr. Richards and Fr. 
Peters for a translation so smooth and convincing that for once we do 
not need or even want to look at the French to make sure of what the 
author meant. Dom Charlier begins at once: “For too long now 
Christian spirituality has subsisted on a diet of substitutes.” No one 
wants to exclude popular devotions altogether, but Dom Celestin is 
clear that Catholic worship starts with the liturgy, and that no one can 
understand the liturgy wtihout understanding the Scriptures. But then, 
how understand the Scriptures, especially as in the liturgy itself ee 
exist so often in mere snippets? To do so, we should be able to thi 
with the minds of those who wrote them, for divine inspiration did 
not substitute itself for ways of thinking any more than it abolishes 
the rules of grammar or syntax. But, on the one hand, such mountains 
of erudition surround the Scriptures, that even laymen of good will 
are disheartened, and on the other, “thinking with a Palestinian mind” 
seems to be so difficult psychologically. Perhaps the most valuable 
part of this book is that which encourages us to try, at least, to think 
with the minds of those who wrote the New and even the Old 
Testament books and to grasp not only what their authors write, but 
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what they, mean. What are they asserting? There lies “inerrancy.” Not 
all would accept ,¢every detail of his “documentary’’ criticism (thus, 
that Acts should be dated a.p. 67-68): but his refusal to see an 
antagonism between “science” and “piety,” his that 
“scripture” is part of “tradition,”’—this is continuously helpful, and, 
of course, his recognition that at no point does the divine influx 
eliminate the human substratum. But in this country, does the “simple” 
Catholic want to read the Scripture? Not yet. Nor do non-Catholics. 
How can we help them to? The problem remains. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


NEWMAN AND DEAN CHURCH 


Dean Church: The Anglican. Response to Newman, by B. A. Smith 
(Oxford University Press 30s). 


. W. CHURCH IS CHIEFLY REMEMBERED as the author of the 

most readable account of the Oxford Movement. As no biography 
of the man behind the book has been published since 1894, the present 
life makes a welcome appearance. The author puts to good use personal 
records, particularly the Gladstone papers in the British Museum, to 
show the influence that Church exerted in the crises of the Establishment 
and in the acceptance of the Anglican position within the Church of 
England. 

One can hardly write of Church without speaking of Newman. 
The renewal of their friendship in later years is a touching postcript 
to the story of their earlier alhbensies in the Oxford Movement. 
Unfortunately Mr. Smith, in his lack of sympathy for Newman, fails 
to do justice to the beauty of this Indian-summer friendship. Not only 
has he neglected the Church-Newman letters at Pusey House and the 
materials in the Birmingham Oratory archives, but he indulges in 
gratuitous assertions. For example, he says of Newman: “Deep within 
him to the end there remained a yearning which some devoted 
nonentity like Ambrose St. John oni not hope to satisfy. Only b 
slipping off occasionally to St. Paul’s Deanery or to Lord Blachford’s 
did he manage to find the mental stimulus and sympathy which he 
needed.” 

Nor is the earlier relationships more satisfactorily handled. Church, 
though no genius like Newman or Gladstone, emerges, in Mr. Smith’s 
account, as a balanced individual who, “when it came to an absolute 
version either of Catholicism or Liberalism, refused to join genius in 
going over the precipice.” He escaped “from the Romanist mania,” 
and “‘apparently went through no sort of morbid doubts.” Newman 
is portrayed as a tragic figure who withdrew too soon from the fight, 
while Church stood firm and worked for the acceptance of the Anglican 
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position within the English church. A writer unsympathetic to Church 
could as facilely describe Church as a compromises, who had not the 
courage to take the step towards Rome. But such tendentious writing 
not only casts no light, it is unworthy of Church, who would never 
have expressed himself in such crude terms. 

Mr. Smith describes Newman as the master, Church as the disciple. 
Had he made the same effort to understand the master as he does to 
— with the disciple, he would have written a more balanced 


book. 
VINCENT BLEHL 


PSYCHOLOGY OLD AND NEW 


Philosophical Psychology, by J. Donceel, S.J. (Sheed and Ward 215). 

The Soul in Metaphysical and Empirical Psychology, by Stephan Strasser 
(Dusquesne University Press, Pittsburg, Pa., $4.25). 

Psychiatry and Catholicism, by J. H. Vanderveldt, O.F.M., and R. P. 
Odenwald (McGraw-Hill 47s). 


yi RELATIONS between empirical and philosophical psychology 
have never been easy to define. It was once fairly generally held 
by Catholic writers that empirical psychology gave the facts, and that 
philosophical psychology deduced from them conclusions more general 
and more abstract than those reached by the empirical psychologist. 
Both Father Donceel and Dr. Strasser strongly oppose this way of 
thinking. Father Donceel, in spite of the title of his book, treats of 
both psychologies. But having decided at the outset that they differ 
from one another in aim and object, he deals with them in separate 
chapters; so that they are juxtaposed rather than integrated. Father 
Donceel’s treatment of empirical psychology is thoroughly up to date, 
though—so vast is the scope of psychology today—some matters, e.g., 
the learning process, are only touched upon. His brief section on 
depth psychology is admirable. 

On the philosophical side he gives an adequate account of all the 
traditional problems—the nature of sense and intellect, the freedom of 
the will, the immortality of the soul, etc. But it might be objected 
that his introductory statement of the principles of Thomistic philo- 
sophy is rather too dogmatic. (Some of his later statements are open 
to the same criticism.) He is very much at home with the thought of 
Pére Maréchal and his stress on the dynamic aspect of the human 
intellect, especially in his theory of abstraction. One finds refreshing, 
in a Catholic author, the admission of the positive value of Kant’s 
critique of the act of human knowledge. 

_ Dr. Strasser’s book is a study of the nature of soul via the 
phenomenological method. (In a long citation from Husserl he 
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indicates that his and Husserl’s method and aim are wg the 


same.) His concepts and language are therefore somewhat different 
from the usual Thomist philosophical categories. But it can be 
thoroughly recommended to the Thomist interested in seeing a 
modern formulation of man’s essential structure; a formulation which, 
indeed, may indicate lines of possible solution to many problems raised 
by the traditional exposition of hylomorphism. Here, as in Father 
Donceel’s book, the dynamic nature of soul is stressed, and respect 
is expressed for Immanuel Kant. The most interesting influence of 
Kant's ideas he finds in “the conviction that that which gives our 
thought objective validity cannot itself be identical with any object of 
this thought.” Thus it is not as an object that the self is laste “I 
cannot conceive myself as an object, but I must conceive myself as a 
centre . . . It is upon this consciousness of direction that is based the 
primordial self-consciousness which is contained in my acts.” Thus the 
— self can never become the object of empirical psychology; for 
is can never reach nor examine the inmost act of the subject. 

Psychiatry and Catholicism is, of course, entirely different from these 
two works, in that its chief interest is in the practical treatment of 
psychic disorders. However, it has this much in common that its 
introductory pages aim to set down the theological and philosophical 
principles which branches of empirical psychology—especially psycho- 
therapy and psychiatry—must respect. This is a second edition (with 
some chapters revised, and the addition of a further one entitled “New 
Trends”) of a reliable introductory manual written from the Catholic 
point of view. It is deservedly well-known, even though its price is 
somewhat high. Of special interest is an outline of Frankel’s thought. 
The book is certainly Catholic in tone; but it seems reasonable to 
query the use of the word Catholicism in the title. And this for two 
reasons; first, because some Catholics, especially the more Freudian, 
may legitimately disagree with some of the views; secondly, because 
Catholicism is too comprehensive and rich a term to be restricted to 

the moral and practical aspects of the Faith outlined in this book. 
ROBERT MOLONEY 


ANDRE MALRAUX 


The Honour of Being a Man (The World of André Malraux), by Edward 

Gannon, S.J. (Loyola University Press $4.00). 

NE of the current idols of the young university students in Paris 
O;: André Malraux, novelist and critic, and a fount of independent 
non-party ideas. Malraux might be considered as a new exponent of 
the notion of “commitment,” so pervasive at the moment in the 
literature of France. In the novels he wrote in the ’thirties, this com- 
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mitment showed itself in a certain identification with the Left and the 
revolutionary socialistic cause. Today, this engaged sympathy displays 
itself more on behalf of art, not in any Ivory Tower fashion, but rather 
in a sense of books and pictures as a source of vision exhorting us to a 
way of life. His two books Les voix du silence and Le musée imaginaire 
proclaim a gospel of aesthetic humanism. How far is it valid and how 
far is it true? 

These are the chief questions which Fr. Gannon, in his excellent 
study of Malraux, sets out to answer. His style is lucid, his treatment 
discriminating, and he preserves just that proportion of detachment 
and sympathy properly becoming the critic. So much assessment of 
literature from a religious standpoint is based on a kind of impatient 
misunderstanding, a sort of righteously wilful refusal to note what the 
author is actually saying. In Fr. Gannon’s book there is none of this 
clumsy and deliberate confusing. Fr. Gannon truly comprehends 
Malraux’s position and what he is proclaiming, and it is from the depths 
of the critic’s comprehension that he assesses and rebuts this thinker. 

Malraux follows in the path of Nietzsche who declared to his 
century “the death of God.” Yet Malraux attacks the bourgeoisie 
for craving “‘a world ordered by no transcendence, and entirely subject 
to itself.” Good and true, agrees Fr. Gannon, but does not the 
humanist crave this also? Which leads to a full consideration of 
Malraux’s religion of art. 

Here Fr. Gannon finds it difficult to take his author quite seriously. 
Nor is he alone in this, since Mounier describes Malraux’s position as 
an “appel Kierkegaardien de l'exception 4 l’exception.” “Doubtless,” 
Fr. Gannon concedes, “‘interest in art has become a phenomenon of 
our times. But is it from the story of triumphant styles that we are 
going to learn the greatness of man? . . . Malraux says that “the true 
values are those for which men accept misery, derision, and sometimes 
death.” One would be almost embarrassed to ask Malraux if he 
sincerely means that the “quality of man” portrayed in great styles 
would solicit such loyalty and belief that it could justify a war.” 

Here is a work of exemplary debate, reasonable in manner, and 
polite in its tone. 

DEREK STANFORD 


SIEGE OF LUCKNOW 


Journal of the Siege of Lucknow, by Maria Germon (Constable 15s). 


RS. GERMON, the author of this diary, was the wife of Charles 
Germon, an officer in the 13th Bengal Native Infantry and with 
her husband was a survivor of the siege of the Lucknow Residency 
from June to November 1857. She kept a daily record of her experi- 
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ence which, if it does not reveal anything very new of that famous 
event, certainly throws a vivid light on the courageous behaviour of 
all, and particularly the women, who took part in it. For they had 
much to put up with besides continuous shell-fire—rats, mice, cholera, 
smallpox and agonisingly painful boils. Under this downpour of 
affliction, and in the paralysing heat of an Indian summer, we see the 
garrison bravely carrying on in the finest British tradition, daily 
prayers, an occasional sing-song, much tea-drinking and a carefully 
maintained orderly routine of living and dying. There are some 
touching Victorian echoes, as when the writer says: “I put on my shoes 
in preparation for a rush to the top of the house as they say that is 
our safest place if the enemy get in. The gentlemen can hind us up 
there.” The surprising fact remains that the enemy never did get in. 
For there was little enough to prevent them. The place itself was hardly 
defensible, and the defenders were hard put to it to man such defences 
as there were. Only the fact that the rebels were a cowardly rabble 
without a vestige of leadership about them enabled the garrison to 
prevail. It was, in short, a classic example of the prevalence of will- 
power over matter. And there was never any doubt about the existence 
of the former. “Everyone agrees,” writes Mrs. Germon, with tellin 
simplicity, in August when the situation was becoming critical, 
“everyone agrees that blowing ourselves up is our only plan in case 
our reinforcements do not come in time.” Relief, however, did come, 
and although Mrs. Germon does not mention the school-text incident 
of the Scots woman first hearing the distant pipes, we can share with 
her the joy and thankfulness with which that happy ending was greeted. 
The text is edited by Mr. Michael Edwards; Mr. Colin Welch writes a 
foreword, and there are some illustrations taken from contemporary 
drawings made on the spot. 

JoHN McEwEN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Testimony of the Patristic Age Concerning Mary's Death, by 
Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. (Newman Press, Maryland, 95C). 

Mediatress of all Graces, by M. O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. (Golden Eagle 
Press 21s). 

The Virgin Birth of Christ, by Gresham Machen (James Clarke 18s). 

A Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical Movement, by Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. (Newman Press, Maryland, 95c). 

7 FIRST AND THE LAST of the books noticed here are paper- 
backs, issued by the theological Faculty of Woodstock College 

in Maryland on topical questions of theology. Fr. Burghardt has put 
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together a very handy survey of the early material on a point which 
the recent definition of the Assumption of Our Lady left undecided. 
The only item that one can add to his collection is the Armenian 
Lectionary of Jerusalem, which witnesses a feast of Our Lady kept 
there in the early fifth century on August 15th, with an Introit that 
had the words from the Psalm: “Arise, Lord, into Thy rest; Thou and 
the Ark of Thy sanctification.” It is hard to see why Capelle dismissed 
this evidence as showing that the feast had no reference to any par- 
ticular event in Our Lady’s life. In searching for a reason for the 
definition of the Assumption at this present time, Fr. O’Carroll sees 
it as giving emphasis to a right doctrine about the human body, neither 
worshipping it nor treating it with contempt. It might be urged, 
however, that a better reason could be found in the fact that this 
doctrine gives emphasis to the general truth of the Development of 
Doctrine, of which it is so striking an example, coming to our aware- 
ness as it does from such almost chance glimpses as that of the Armenian 
liturgy and being shrouded for so Jong in the typology of the Ark of 
the Covenant. In his chapters on co-redemption Fr. O’Carroll puts 
his finger on an acute point of difference among theologians: Was 
the Incarnation somehow granted to Mary by what God foresaw of 
her response to it? Did she, as the hymn says, win Him by her shining, 
and is the theory of post praevisa merita true here? It is good to have 
these fundamental issues brought up before the debate goes any 
further. The book of Dr. Machen is a reissue (unchanged) of the 
second edition of his work that came out in 1930 and went into a 
second edition two years later. He strongly defends the Virgin Birth 
as an integral part of the “good news about Christ’ against many 
American Protestants, but his attitude to the question of the Brethren 
of the Lord is curiously unsatisfactory, for he takes no account of the 
patristic evidence; as if one could handle so intricate a matter without 
it. One is also rather disappointed to see discussions of such points as 
the governorship of Quirinius simply reprinted unchanged, as if 
nothing had been done since 1932 to make their problems clearer. 
Fr. Weigel has written a very good Tract for the Times, and is not 
content merely to print the documents in the case or to collate other 
people’s work; he is quite plain-spoken on such matters as religious 
appeasement, or the need for a theory of the Church behind all 
Ecumenism. It is a paradox of modern times that the Catholic doctrines 
of Mariology, which most repel the Protestant, are the closest link of 
Catholic with Orthodox and with Moslem. 
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Ruysbroek VAdmirable et son Ecole, by Francis Hermans (Librairie 
Arthéme Fayard 850 frs). 


TT? Abbé Hermans, who announces a further work on the school 
of mystical theology which had Blessed John Ruysbroek as its 
master and his house of Groenendael near Brussels as its home, here 
presents us with biographical sketches of the great teacher and his 
pupils, together with a few brief extracts from his works. Of the 
Abbé’s scholarship there is no question, but the experts in this field 
will perhaps doubt the soundness of his judgment in attempting at 
all to give a popular account of a writer so complex and difficult. 
He achieves his effect by concentrating upon Ruysbroek’s seductive 
personality, and upon the devotional and ascetic elements in his work; 
and all this is very well done, if with rather too much dash and style 
and “atmosphere” for soberer English taste. But there are many 
obstacles to our understanding of this great teacher which must be 
surmounted, not skirmished around with however much panache: 
one of the greatest of them, for example, the question of his debt to 
Eckhart and the Rhineland mystics, a question obstinately ignored 
by all commentators, cannot be dismissed with a brilliant quip about 
Latin clarity and German mists. One may, indeed, not inappositely 
contrast the ease and fidelity which German translators, medieval and 
modern, have displayed in rendering Ruysbroek with the Abbé’s 
versions, which, scrupulous and precise though they are, still are far 
too Latin and too clear, too purged of the pe ae nuances and the 
deliberate crudities of the original, to render adequately Ruysbroek’s 
mysterious command of language to convey the mysteries of his 
vision of the union of God and the soul. 


A History of the Catholic Church, by Ludwig Hertling, S.J. (Peter Owen 
50s). 
v= RAPID SURVEY of Church History makes a point of the 
interior life of the Church in each age and pays particular attention 
to geographical expansion and population statistics as bearing on our 
estimate of the Church’s varying fortunes in the world. The author 
5 ge us all detailed pursuit of the intricate theological discussions of 
e past: anything beyond the bare essentials is left to the dogmatic 
yw sting Nor is the book for the professional historian: there are 
no footnotes and even the summary Lilieonahe was added by the 
translator. But it does give just that balanced estimate of each period— 
no rosy spectacles—which the general reader needs. 
The translation is generally faithful without being particularly good. 
“I have loved justice and hated iniquity . . . therefore I die in exile,” 
said the great Pope Gregory VII when his life work was over. The. 
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translation continues: “Without doubt Gregory VII took too grim a 
view of death”—the relevance of which is not apparent. What the 
the original said was that, as he faced death, he saw the general situation 
in too black a light—which is not quite the same thing. Further, while 
there is always room for different opinions in such a work, one would 
like to be assured that the corrections introduced by the translator 
received the approval of the author. 

The printing is American, the binding English. The type is large 
and clear, but marred by the pretentious semi-uncial chapter headings, 
by the “s” which is upside moma throughout, and especially by the 
prefixing of an enormous black cross to the “date of death” of the 
chief characters, which makes some pages look like an untidy cemetery. 
The book is merely cased; the contents deserve a better binding, and 
one would expect it at such a price. 


My Lord and My God, by the Most Rev. The Archbishop of Liverpool 
(Macmillan; Burns and Oates 6s). 

The Donkey who always Complained, by F. B. Thornton (World’s 
Work tos. 6d). 


H3 GRACE’S BOOK starts from the excellent principle that 
children learn first through their eyes (pictures) and stories; from 
a book like this they can arrive at the ““Catechism’’ really knowing it 
already; the questions and answers may crystallise this knowledge and 
some are added at the end, but in language suited to children preparing 
for First Communion. All long words are got rid of: some pages seem 
to be all monosyllables! Quite original (so far as we know) is the plan 
for children to draw, e.g., Joseph’s gift in the Temple; the basket of 
bread and fishes, etc; and, to oe up the stories, e.g., about the children 
with whom Jesus loved to play—‘‘here are some names you can use.” 
“Jesus always helped Mary and Joseph. . . . Write down some of the 

ings you can do at home to help your father and mother.” All over 
the world attempts are bein a to produce better Catechisms: this 
lovely little book (charmingly illustrated by Elsie Walker), starting with 
the Life of Our Lord (since we are to be Christians, not theists) will 
ensure children finding even our actual catechism not so depressing. 
But would that something equivalently so excellent were ied for 
the multitude of adult Catholics who know nothing of the Faith to 
which they technically belong. 

The story about the Donkey is most delicately told, and only echoes 
Chesterton’s poem (to our ears, much too violent!). True, he story 


ends with the terrific phenomena accompanying the Crucifixion and 
we wish it had carried us on into the tender apparitions of the Resur- 
rection, so perfectly had been related the Annunciation. But in this 
little book all nature becomes alive and plays its part in the Redeeming 
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of the world, and legend is as true, in its way, as history. One curious 
slip—on p. 26 Tiberius is named instead of Augustus. 


Let Dons Delight, by Ronald Knox (Sheed and Ward 12s 6d). 


5 ps REPRINT of one of the most remarkable of the late Mgr. 
Knox’s many remarkable achievements re-awakens in the hearts 
of his friends the vivid realisation of the greatness of the loss that 
English letters suffered by his death. No one else possessed the special 
combination of talents which made this work possible. For this study 
of Oxford Common Room life over a span of 350 years displays, in 
addition to a considerable knowledge of the by-ways of Oxford 
history and an alertness to the spirit of Oxford institutions, a wide 
acquaintance with English literature, a delicate sense of style, a great 
gift of parody, a subtlety of argument, an insight into human nature 
and an appreciation of the abiding verities. The whole is spiced with 
a mordant irony and a delicious wit. It is assured of a lasting place as 
a minor classic, alongside Mallock’s New Republic. 


From Bossuet to Newman: The Idea of Doctrinal Development, by Owen 
Chadwick (Cambridge University Press 25s). 


T= QUESTION of the Bible, Tradition, the teaching Church and 
the development of dogma is very much in the theological air 
just now. Spokesmen of various Protestant sects have recently presented 
statements of their views to a commission set up by the World Council 
of Churches to study the problem of Tradition and traditions in 
Christianity. The contribution of the Master of Selwyn (since elected 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam- 
bridge) makes entertaining and delightful reading. Tasteful, even 
chastely luxurious, in format and style, this book shows philosophical 
delicacy and perceptiveness, and has the great merit of stating the 
problem of doctrinal development clearly and well. Dr. Chadwick’s 
conclusions, however, are vitiated by his weakness on the historical 
side. He shows first-hand acquaintance with the early history of no 
single doctrine, and he appears to have been badly briefed on ie facts. 
(This does not apply to his study of the theory of development itself 
from Bossuet onwards, which is generally admirable.) His general 
argument that the rise of modern scientific history towards 1700 
revealed “the uncomfortable fact of variation” and so made Newman’s 
extreme theory of development necessary to the Church, as “the 
supreme dodge” to make her independent of history, is theoretically 
and reese unsound. On the one hand, a moderate theory of 
development precisely reconciles accidental development with 


substantial immutability, and, on the other, modern historical and 
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——— research has strongly confirmed the primitive character of 
Catholic doctrine—how else explain the contemporary Protestant 
swing back towards a Catholic theology? The suggestion that St. 
Vincent of Lérins’ canon of orthodoxy (quod ubique, quod semper, quod 
ab omnibus creditum est) has been a skeleton in the Catholic cupboard 
since Petavius is hardly compatible with the Vatican Council’s em- 
phatic reassertion (in Vincent’s own words) of immutability. The 
Master of Selwyn may be assured that at the moment of going to 
press there is still “no change.” But in spite of these, perhaps rather 
fundamental, reservations, we may thank Dr. Chadwick for a lucid, 
urbane and always courteous book. 


The aad of Pope Pius XII, edited by Michael Chinigo (Methuen 
255). 
bp SYSTEM according to which this book was made was, 
either to quote the essential part of some one papal pronounce- 
ment, or, if the Pope has spoken several times of one and the same 
subject, but from diferent angles, “work the pertinent parts into a 
harmonious whole,” separating the excerpts by a line of space. The 
method, and the resulting manuscript, were submitted to His Holiness 
who gave his benediction to the forthcoming book. The Archbishop 
of Westminster, in a brief Foreword, cordially recommends it to 
readers Catholic and non-Catholic alike. The deep impression left by 
the book is: “Here is someone who teaches.” Whatever the subject 
spoken of—even, for example, the radio, the press, medicine, science— 
you are always conscious of a firm substructure of doctrine beneath 
what is ephemeral, and the distinction between imperative Catholic 
dogma as such and suggestion or warning is sulla clear. There is 
nothing comparable in any other Christian “denomination.” The scope 
of the Holy Father’s interests is immense; and whatever be the assistance 
he may have received from specialist experts, e.g., about the “atom” 
(pp. 151-155), he leaves his own imprint on all he says. You are here 
introduced to a great Pope and a very remarkable personality: the 
frontispiece illustrates this double fact. 


The Vatican Revolution, by Geddes Macgregor (Macmillan 21s). 


ONSEIGNEUR MARET, writing before the Vatican Council, 
Maeia that the definition of Papal Infallibility would be “‘a radical 
and essential revolution in the constitution of the Church.” As the 
nature and scope of “‘infallibility” had not yet been pared of Veuillot’s 
fanatical totalitarianism, and as Maret thereafter fully accepted the 
definition in its final shape, perhaps it was not quite such a revolution 
as he originally feared. However, Professor MacGregor undertakes to 
show that it was. His narrative of the Council reads in parts like one of 
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those Punch political articles with an edge—only he really seems to 
expect us to take him seriously. As for his meanderings x Men the 
“Democratic Tradition in the Middle Ages,” and his flounderings 
about the meaning of “‘infallibility” and “ex cathedra,” a couple of 
sentences will suffice to show the temper of his writing and the nature 
of his claim that the book “‘is certainly in no sense ‘against’ the Catholic 
Church”: “Suppose that you are willing to make ‘the sacrifice of the 
intellect’ that the Jesuit Fathers recommend. Suppose that you have 
decided to sacrifice intellect and will, and to affirm your allegiance to 
the Roman Church, humbly accepting all that may be required of you 
by the Vatican decrees... .” But it is not necessary to pursue the 
horrible consequences of this caricature of Catholic mentality. Based 
predominantly on anti-Papal literature, his book deserves itself the 
qualification which he attaches, less than justly, to Abbot Butler’s 
Vatican Council: “It ignores much evidence given by writers from the 
other side.” But what is the good of any criticism here, since the author 
seems to count on his readers being moved to horror by the mere 
mention of “‘Jesuits’’? 


The Healing Power of Faith, by Will Oursler (World’s Work 255). 


TS BOOK proposes to set forth the enormous increase in faith- 
healing since World War II. The author wishes to be quite 
objective and almost exhaustive, and has an enormous bibliography, 
not, however, mentioning Thurston). So he relates almost every kind 
of cure, obtained with or without medical treatment but accompanied 
by prayer (not necessarily invoking God but involving suggestion of 
various sorts, including TV), and lists the incredible number of — 
appearing in America and the variety of “explanations” offered for 

results. He frankly describes the danger dou suggestive of gullibility. 
He is, too, an enthusiast, and says, for example, that “among the 
outstanding figures in England” (unknown in the U.S.A.) was Mr. 
Harry Edwards whose books “had become familiar in almost every 
British home.” We don’t suppose that one in 10,000 has ever heard of 
him, though he is alleged to have received more letters than Sir 
Winston Churchill “at the peak of his popularity.” His book cannot but 
be very sketchy. His account of Lourdes is untrue to history: de Rudder 
was not cured at Lourdes but at Oostacker. The Commission appointed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1953 included that of the B.M.A.; 
the Archbishop’s commission naturally came to no definite conclusion; 
the B.M.A. report (published in 1956) was a “sudden and explosive 
attack upon religious healing” ... and “came with tremendous 
impact.” It “found no evidence” that “organic diseases are cured 
solely by such (spiritual) means. Prayer, however, may be of value to 
patients, whether recovery takes place or not.” Three-quarters of the 
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book can, we think, be set aside; but while we agree that there remains 
an undercurrent of hostility on the side of doctors towards the clergy, 
we do not admit the option of “‘priest or doctor”: priests ought often 
to hand over their on en to doctors, and we think that co-operation 
between the two vocations is becoming much more often welcomed. 


The Story of the Hospitallers of St. John of God, by Norbert McMahon, 
O.SJ.D. (M. H. Gill 16s). 


LIFE OF ST. JOHN OF GOD has long been needed in English, 
Age few can refer to Thurston-Attwater’s critical version of 
Butler. We have here at least a vivid sketch (12 pages); the saint’s 
life as a shepherd, then his “‘rackety” career till his conversion, due 
to a sermon preached by St. John of Avila, and the sensational events 
which led him to be incarcerated as mad, are all presented in outline. 
But how truly is the imagination Ja folle de la maison; for how can we 
help picturing the burning “hospital” into which he so courageously 
rushed to rescue the patients (an incident not mentioned here, we 
think) as a vast modern building containing hundreds of sick? His 
holy death occurred in 1550, the very year in which St. Camillus 
de Lellis was born. Between them, for what a revolution have they 
been so largely responsible! The development of the Order is interest- 
ingly traced; the insane anti-clerical laws are mentioned without 
bitterness, purely destructive as they were; even the massacres of so 
many Brothers (several, boys under 17) by the Reds in the Spanish 
Civil War evokes no recrimination. The photographs show really 
splendid hospitals, equipped for every modern treatment of, e.g., 
psychopathy; we hope that these vast institutions will ever remain in 
the hands of the Brothers, and that recruits many be multiplied. 
Notice especially the pictures of Stillorgan, Madrid, and Dinan. In the 
next edition “Notre Dame” (p. 85) can dispense with her circumflexes: 
and may an alternative be found to the quite terrible frontispiece. 


English Satire, by James Sutherland (Cambridge University Press 
18s 6d). 


SUTHERLAND’S Clark Lectures, delivered at 
Cambridge in 1956, take as their province the literary and dramatic 
employment of satire in verse and prose. He begins by distinguishing 
between the comic and the satirical artist, the first being one who looks 
upon human incongruity in “ease of heart” while the second regards 
the same aberration with a touch or more of indignant affront. Other 
useful distinctions made are between “‘primitive” modes of satire 
(invective, burlesque, and the lampoon) and its more sophisticated 
genres (irony, alin the sardonic, etc.). 

Many of the author’s examples are drawn from Restoration and 
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Augustan writers—we know him best, of course, for his study of 
Pope—but his pages reach out to make mention of twentieth-century 
satirical expression in the work of George Orwell, Max Beerbohm, and 
Shaw. 


The Cathedrals of Italy, by J. W. Franklin (Batsford 35s). 


E CAN READ this book with intense enjoyment either for the 
Wik of the historical and architectural information it supplies 
(well implemented by plans), or because of the lovely photographs 
taken by A. F. Kersting and others. Yet we are nervous when we read 
of the removal of, e.g., baroque ornaments from perhaps a romanesque 
church, for a cathedral is a growing thing and its ornamentation ie 
been the work of faith—unless indeed the faith itself has changed, such 
as that which produced the monuments in parts of Westminster Abbey. 
Unhappily, we see no trace, at present, of growth, though novelty is 
certainly being aimed at. But we would be sorry to see the great 
Italian churches reduced to the nakedness of some of those in Portugal. 
We would, however, welcome the removal of the flat roofing of, e.g., 
the Lateran and Sta. Maria Maggiore, which shut you down flat as i 
open raftering of S. Apollinare in Classe can never do. 


Elizabethan Literature, by Helen Morris (Oxford University Press 
7s 6d). 

O. 233 in the Home University Library, Helen Morris’s study 
Ne Elizabethan literature is all one can ask for in this intelligent 
series: terse, pointed, compact with substance, and informative in a 
miscellaneous way. 

Mrs. Morris has drawn her lines between 1558 (Elizabeth’s accession) 
and 1603 (the Queen’s death), save in the case of Shakespeare, whose 
working life extended to 1610, and whose writing, she feels, must be 
dealt with as a body. Indeed, her thirty-page chapter on Shakespeare 
must be one of the ee résumés ever written, even as her introductory 
remarks on Elizabethan Life, Thought and Language could hardly be 


more pithily compressed. 


The Country Clergy in Elizabethan and Stuart Times, by The Revd. A. 
Tindal Hart, D.D. (Phoenix House 21s). 


T? SPEAK exactly, the author’s subject is the rustic clerisy of the 
Anglican Church in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. 
Dr. Tindal Hart is concerned chiefly with their economic status, their 
learning, recreation, and moral behaviour, and less with their theologi- 
cal opinions (which would certainly require some sorting out). 

He tells us that it has been estimated that “‘at the end of Elizabeth’s 
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reign about two per cent of the population was ardently Puritan, five 
per cent Roman Catholic, eighteen per cent zealous followers of the 
Establishment, and seventy-five per cent dull peasants utterly indifferent 
to any form of church government, provided it did not interfere too 
drastically with their old customs and superstitions.” 

The author’s own bearings are nicely given in his remark that “if 
Laud became a martyr he had first been a tyrant and a brute.” Such a 
gloss on the policy of “Thorough” (with its “unquenchable itch of the 
episcopate to discipline the clergy”) leads Dr. Tindal Hart, quite 
naturally, to warn the “enthusiastic upholders of the new Canons at 
present before Convocation” lest “the fess that befell their predecessors 
in 1640” should overtake them also. A characteristic son of the Church 
of England! 


Sea Never Dry, by Anthony Smith (Allen and Unwin 15s). 


fen BOOK is about the attempt to develop a West African paper, 
the Sun, and its final collapse. The author not only was on the 
Manchester Guardian staff, but has, we gather, brought ie sales of the 
first popular West African paper up to 150,000 a month. He knows, 
then, and we feel he knows, what he is writing about. But his book can 
be read very nearly as a farce, or as a terribly serious document. A gift 
of £1,000 fills those responsible for the paper with pipe-dreams: Mr. 
Smith’s descriptive power is superb: an “educated-natives”’ dance; the 
attitude of a European (who “‘takes things to heart,” like dropping a 
typewriter downstairs) compared with the African’s; the bush or 
jungle and its power of inspiring panic, Africans at a cinema; the effect 
of Bible-reading on writing; the delicate methods of cheating. Above 
all, he describes, without emotion or criticism, the effects of semi- 
Europeanisation on the African. We could read Cry, the beloved country 
and Francis Brett Young’s Crescent Moon to guess at the various 
“Africas” under which lies the ever-unchanging Africa: “apartheid” 
is an unchanging fact and laws are unnecessary: the Sea never runs dry: 
under the easy smile is the dark and angry Africa, susceptible of 
Christianity if European Christians know how to impart it and if 
politicians allow them to do so. 


Poet’s Grammar, by Francis Berry (Routledge 21s). 


N LITERARY CRITICISM it rather looks as if the reign of the 
Racuskten is to be succeeded by one of grammarians. America has 
recently ploughed this new furrow, and English critics are beginning 
to follow up. 

A “Poet’s grammar” has, for Mr. Berry, the subordinate meaning of 
that word as given by the Shorter Oxford Dictionary, namely, “an 
individual’s manner of using grammatical forms.” The two aspects he 
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has been concerned with are: the Employment of the Indicative or 
Subjunctive Mood, and the choice of Personal Pronouns (I, we, you, 
thou). His researches on these variations range from the Towneley 
Pageant plays to Darley’s Nepenthe and Eliot’s Four Quartets. As 
instruments of value-judgments, Mr. Berry’s tools are sometimes 
clumsy, but as gauges which indicate how active or passive is the 
poet’s view of life, they demonstrate their efficiency. 

The terminology occasioned by Mr. Berry’s theme is not of the 
most harmonious or natural (““We saw that Keats, from a base in the 
Indicative, made pioneering, though short-lived settlements in the 
Subjunctive”), but we are grown so used to the jargon of our new 
literary science that we know it is no measure, either way, of the 
validity of the critic. 

Poet's Grammar is a work of thought and feeling, not just so many 
sheets of academic parsing. But the author is all too ridden by his 
theme, which bolts when it pleases with its master willy-nilly. Mean- 
while, we catch a glimpse of a new exciting landscape. 


Give Me Possession, by Paul Horgan (Macmillan 13s 6d). 


: ie OUTLINE OF THIS sTORY is simple enough. A rich young 
American, David, marries a rich young girl, Catherine: quite 
suitable and to be expected. He goes to fight in France, learns to hate 
the whole business of war, meets a girl, Laure, as miserable as himself— 
her fiancé has vanished in the defeat of France: David’s love for her is 
somehow more than union in unhappiness: he will return, but is carried 
off first to Germany, then home. Catherine finds he is “changed”: 
no wonder! he has suffered, and grown up, but more, he feels forced 
to re-visit France and Laure. He finds her married to her man who 
after all has made his way back and accepts with understanding and 
dignity the child which is not his. With equal dignity and courtesy she 
refuses David’s wish to make amends: the firmness and wisdom of an 
old French Curé himself broken by pain, sends him back to a new 
intelligence of his wife and unborn child, and the need of “another 
faith” which the Curé prayed for him. This most sensitively written 
book unveils alike the futility of selfish wealth, and the riches still 
to be found in ruined France. We regret that the book-jacket seems 
quite unworthy of the contents, at any rate of Laure. 


Victors and Vanquished, by Francis Stuart (Gollancz 16s). 


UKE CASSIDY and his wife Leonore live in Dublin with their 
Liitae daughter Clare—the only person who puts a ray of humour 
into this book. He is selfish; she, completely dive, He finds life 
amid squalor intolerable and with infinite difficulty (the “second war” 
is taking its miserable course) he returns to give English lectures in 
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Berlin, where he was determined to discover a Jewish girl, Myra 
Kaminski, who had nursed him through an illness during his first stay 
there and with whom he had fallen in love. The book then tells of the 
increasing wretchedness of Berlin; of the persecution of the Jews; of 
his half-hearted consent to join in gun-running for the I.R.A., a plan 
which comes to nothing; of his brief stay in a prisoners’ camp; his 
liberation and meeting Leonore and Clare in Paris which also is 
abortive; his return to Myra with whom he fades out into.a future for 
which he has no plans. There is one flash of nobility and intensity in 
the person of Myra’s old father: but it is a pity that Mr. Stuart, who can 
see beauty and write sensitively, should have devoted a book to what 
is so squalid, cruel, faithless and futile. 


Don Juan, by Josef Toman, translated by Edith Pargeter (Heinemann 
18s.) 


HIS BOOK is the romanticised “life” of Count Miguel de Manara 
(d. 1679). Mr. Toman describes the material and social conditions 
of the age, yet does not make us “‘see” them, possibly because his chilly 
Czech anti-clericalism prevents him from appreciating a Spaniard’s 
passion whether religious or blasphemous. True, once Miguel has 
escaped from a Jesuit who wanted to “break his will” and capture his 
fortune “for the Church,” he is shown as a sort of inverted saint, 
obsessed by the mystique of sin and tortured by the aridity of lust. But 
the tale of seductions, murders, suicides, palaces and brothels becomes 
tediously repetitive: the book is mov | too long. The Jesuit (shown 
on the jacket, scowling beneath a grey Franciscan capuce) is straight from 
a mid-Victorian horror-tale for Protestant ladies and provokes hilarity: 
as contrast, there is a Capuchin (always called a “monk,” and beardless), 
truly charitable (he steals for the poor), and duly burnt. Miguel, 
abruptly converted by the death of his wife, “finds God in men” and 
dies serving the plague-stricken. Much of the rhetoric, conceivable in 
Spanish, is very “ham” in English; and what can “five rounds of holy 
rayers” mean? It is suggested that Miguel ends as a theist though no 
ess fanatical. 


Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography, edited by H. H. Rowley (Falcon’s 
Wing Press $7.50). 
HIS contains the Book Lists of The Society for Old Testament 
Study, 1946 to 1956. Before the Second World War the British 
Society for Old Testament Study began to issue annual lists of books 
about the O.T. that had appeared during the previous year. The war 
naturally cut the Society off from most countries; and this volume of 
804 pages seeks to make good for this. It certainly contains an amazing 
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number of notices, some quite long, and not only descriptive, but 
containing valuable judgments. And it certainly cannot now be said 
that catholica non leguntur, or that they are treated with bias or even as 


of secondary worth. 


David, and Jonathan by Winefride Nolan (Macmillan tos 6d). 


Wi a relief to read a book about good and happy people instead 
of maladjusted adolescents or senile delinquents! Not that these 
families, living under James I, were without the anxieties and sorrows 
of the period. But sanity and unselfishness prevail and the book ends 
with a clever twist which you may have foreseeen just because it was 
the improbable one. The background, not without cruel shadows, is 
charmingly painted, and the Jacobean talk is not over-done. For once 
the book-jacket corresponds with the pleasantness of the young people 
in the text; and there is a hint of a house in which we, like them, 
could have really been at home. 


Jacques Riviere, by Bradford Cook (Blackwell 25). 


NYONE who has read the more intimate writings of Jacques 

Riviére will turn with interest to Mr. Bradford Cook’s study of his 
inner life. There remain, unfortunately, relatively few sources for the 
war and post-war periods, when Riviére undoubtedly attained to 
considerable spiritual stature in spite of, or because of his broken 
health—exhaustion while editing the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise following 
on the privations of a chequered war imprisonment. Mr. Cook’s 
analyses of these periods, though relatively brief, are his best. 

For the period leading from the initial friendship with Alain- 
Fournier, through the years of Gide’s influence and the Claudel corres- 
pondence, the analysing is often laboured, the conclusions questionable 
and the analogies—with Pascal and Simone Weil, for example— 
misleading. Jacques Riviére’s criticism shows a highly-developed 
analytic mind rare sensibility, and it was not unnatural that, a year 
or two after leaving the Church, he should have felt the emotional 
seduction of the early Claudel’s tethered cosmos, calling out for his own 
intellectual abdication. His Communion on Christmas Day 1913 was 
eventually, as Claudel acknowledged, an act of intellectual conviction, 
and it was the intellectualisation of his acceptance of Christianity which 
occupied the period, whose unity Mr. Cook rightly emphasises, from 
1914 to his death in 1925. One wonders whether, despite I’ Immoraliste, 
the influence of Gide was not more intellectually humanist, more truly 
beneficient, than that of Claudel. 
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Promote your car to Super Shell 
with I.C.A. Then go smoothly, 
because I.C.A. means smoothly. 

Listen to your engine! Go further to the gallon, happier 
by the mile. And hear the 
difference as you go! 
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